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PROLOGUE 


SOMETIMES, even when the roads are quiet and the others are 
asleep, she lets herself worry she made the wrong choice. 


It’s not that she doesn’t like the group—she does. Really. 
They stick together and they play it smart, driving on side 
streets as much as they can instead of the highways, with 
the open, endless fear those offer. They’re never mean 
unless they’ve gone without food or sleep or both for too 
long, or when they’re scared. When they camp for the night, 
they sleep in a great big circle, and the girls like telling 
stories about the kids they knew in Virginia, at East River. 
They all laugh, but she has trouble putting the faces to the 
names. She can’t remember where the lake was in relation 
to the fire pit, and she wasn’t there that one time they all 
put on a play for one another. She wasn’t there because she 
was with her friends. She was in a different car, a better 
one, a happier one. Because when the girls stop telling 
these stories, the same ones over and over again, there’s 
only silence. And she misses the warmth of her friends’ 
voices, even if they were just whispering, lying and saying it 
would all be okay. 

Maybe it’s bad—she doesn’t know—but secretly she’s 
glad no one expects her to tell stories of her own. That way 
she gets to keep them to herself, tucked tight against her 
heart. She presses her hand there when she’s scared, when 
she wants to pretend it’s them teasing and laughing and 
shouting around her, and not the others. When she wants to 
feel safe. 


She keeps her hand there all the time. Now. 


The mountains around her are flying by and the girls are 
screaming that they need to go faster, faster, faster. She 
sees the car through the back windshield of the SUV. The 
man hanging out the passenger-side window looks like he is 
aiming the gun directly at her. The driver has a face like 
he’d be willing to drive through a firestorm to get to them, 
and she hates him for it. 


She wants her voice to join with the others’ screaming 
and crying. The words are lodged in her throat. The boy 
behind the wheel needs to stop the SUV, slam on the 
brakes, let the monsters chasing them get out of their own 
car and think they’ve won. We are five to their two, she 
thinks, and if we can catch them by surprise— 


But their SUV is suddenly flying like it’s gone up a ramp. 
The seat belt locks over her chest hard enough to steal her 
breath in that one second they’re in the air—then they’re 
spinning, the glass is smashing, the car’s frame is twisting, 
and not even she can hold in her screams. 





ONE 


LisTEN, no matter what anyone tells you, no one really wants 
this job. 

The hours are endless and the pay is crap. No, | take 
that back. It’s not the pay that’s crap. There’s a sweet little 
penny in it for you if you can hook yourself a decent-sized 
fish. The only thing is, of course, that everybody’s gone and 
overfished the damn rivers. You can drop in as many hooks 
as you want, buy yourself the shiniest bait, but there just 
aren’t enough of them still in the wild to fatten up your 
Skeletal wallet. 


That’s the first thing Paul Hutch told me when | met him 
at the bar this afternoon. We’re here to do business, but 
Hutch decides that it’s a teaching moment, too. Why do 
people constantly feel like they have to lecture me on life? 
I’m twenty-five, but it’s like the minute you take actual kids 
out of the picture, anyone under the age of thirty suddenly 
becomes “son,” or “kid,” or “boy,” because these people, 
the “real adults,” they have to have someone to make 
small. I’m not interested in playing to someone’s 
imagination, or propping up their sense of self-worth. It 
makes me sick—like I’m trying to digest my own stomach. 
I’m no one’s boy, and | don’t respond to son, either. I’m not 
your damn dead kid. 


Someone’s smoking a cigarette in one of the dark 
booths behind us. | hate coming here almost as much as | 
hate the usual suspects who haunt the place. Everything in 
the Evergreen is that tacky emerald vinyl and dark wood. | 


think they want it to look like a ski lodge, but the result is 
something closer to a poor man’s Oktoberfest, only with 
more sad, drunk geezers and fewer busty chicks holding 
frothy mugs of beer. 


There are pictures of white-capped mountains all 
around, posters that are about as old as I am. I Know, 
because our mountain hasn’t had a good snow in fifteen 
years, or enough demand to open in five. | used to run the 
Ski lifts up all the different courses after school, even during 
the summer, when people from the valley just wanted to 
come up and do some hiking in temperatures below 115 
degrees. | tell myself, At /east you don’t have to deal with 
the snotty tourists anymore—the ones who acted like they’d 
never seen a real tree before, and rode their brakes all the 
way down Humphreys’ winding road. | don’t miss them at 
all. 


What I miss is the paycheck. 


Hutch looks like he crawled out of a horse’s ass—smells 
like it, too. For a while he was working at one of those tour 
group companies that let you ride the donkeys down into 
the Grand Canyon. They closed the national parks, though, 
and the owner had to move all the animals back to Flagstaff, 
before ultimately selling them off. There’s no work for Hutch 
to do there anymore, but I’m pretty sure the woman lets 
him sleep out in the stables. 


He’s been here for hours already; he’s looking soggy 
around the edges, and when | walked into the dark bar, he 
glanced up all bleary and confused, like a newborn chick 
sticking its head out of an egg. His hair is somehow receding 
and too long at once, the wisps halfheartedly tied back with 
a Strip of leather. 


Trying to speed things up, | slide a crumpled wad of 
money his way. The stack looks a lot more impressive than it 


actually is. I’ve been living off tens and twenties for so long 
l'm convinced they stopped printing the bigger bills. 


“It’s not that | don’t think you can do it, son,” Hutch 
says, studying the bottom of his pint. “It just sounds easier 
than it is.” 


| should be listening harder than | am. If anyone knows 
what the job’s really like, it’s him. Old Hutch tried for six 
months to be a skip tracer, and the prize he won for that 
misadventure was a burnt-up, mutilated, four-fingered hand. 
He likes to tell everyone some kid got to him, but seeing as 
he’s managed to burn down two trailers by falling asleep 
with a cigarette in his hand, I’m inclined to doubt it. Still, he 
milks it for all he can. The sight of the gimp hand gets him 
sympathy drinks from out-of-towners stopping in the 
Evergreen. Some extra nickels and dimes, too, when he’s 
holding a cup at the corner of Route 66 and Leroux Street, 
pretending his white ass is a military vet from the Navajo 
Nation. Somehow he thinks that combination elevates him 
over the rest of us bums. 


“Can | have the keys?” | ask. “Where’d you park it?” 


He ignores me, humming along to the Eagles’ “Take It 
Easy,” which this bar has on loop apparently for no reason 
other than the fact that Arizona is mentioned once in it. 


| shouldn’t be buying this truck from him. | know there’s 
going to be something wrong with it; it’s older than | am. 
But this is the only one | can afford, and | have to get out of 
here. | have to get out of this town. 


“Another one,” he says stubbornly, trying to flag down 
Amy, the bartender, who is doing her absolute best to deny 
his miserable existence. She and | have talked about this 
before—it’s hard to look at him. His teeth got bad over the 
years, and his cheeks sag so low they’re practically hanging 
like wattles against his neck. He’s only forty-five, but he 
already looks like the after photo of a meth addict—the mug 


shot of the killer on one of those crime TV shows they’re 
always rerunning. His breath alone is like a punch to the 
face. 


| used to like Hutch a lot. He got to know my dad when 
he dropped off fresh produce at the restaurant. Now it’s 
like...1 don’t know how to explain it so it makes sense. It’s 
like he’s a cautionary tale, only one you know you’re 
speeding toward without brakes. A glimpse of the future, or 
whatever. | just look at him and | know that if | don’t get out 
of this place, I’m going to be this old man who’s not even 
old, but smells like he pisses himself on a regular basis. The 
guy who spins and spins and spins on his barstool, like he’s 
riding the old carousel at the fairgrounds. 


Hutch slides the key out of his pocket but slams his 
hand down over it when | reach for it. His other hand traps 
mine, and then he’s looking at me with these wet, feverish 
eyes. “I loved your daddy so much, Gabe, and | know he 
wouldn’t want this for you.” 


“He tapped out, which means he doesn’t get a vote,” | 
said, ripping my hand free. “I paid you. Now tell me where 
you parked it.” 


For a second, I’m sure he’s going to tell me he parked it 
at the mall, and I’m going to have to walk my ass up the 
highway for an hour to get there. Instead, he shrugs and 
says finally, “On the north end of Wheeler Park. On Birch.” 


| slide down from my stool, finishing off the pint I just 
paid fifteen bucks for. Hutch is still watching me with these 
eyes like | can’t describe. He pauses, then says, “But I’m 
telling you now, you ever find someone who likes the job, 
you better goddamn run the other way because you're 
looking at the real monster. You’re looking right at him.” 


| take my time walking to downtown—excuse me, “Historic 
Downtown,” they call it, like it needs that distinction 


because there’s another, more important downtown in 
Flagstaff, with skyscrapers. | take my time because the sun 
is out and it’s a beautiful blue-sky morning—the kind that 
usually makes everything beneath the sky seem that much 
shittier in comparison, but not today. 


Out of the corner of my eye, | see the old train station 
where my dad and | used to lay pennies to be mauled on 
the tracks. For the first time in years, | consider crossing the 
street to sit on one of the benches, just because | know I'll 
never do it again. | don’t know how I’d pass the time 
besides sit, though—what few trains are still running don’t 
take this route anymore. I’ve been doing a lot of that lately. 
Sitting around, doing nothing, thinking about work but not 
finding it. | think that’s the problem, all that sitting; it leads 
to thinking about all this bullshit, about the parks they had 
to turn into graveyards, about Dad’s restaurant’s still being 
empty after all these years, about the fact that we had to 
move to a new trailer because we couldn’t get the blood off 
the walls of the old one. 


Damn Hutch, | think. The only thing Dad wanted was an 
out. 


| head past the boarded-up shops. When | was a kid—I 
use that phrase a lot, when / was a kid. That was, what? 
Fifteen years ago? Are you still a kid when you're ten? | 
guess it doesn’t matter, but it was right around then that 
this part of town was done up nice for the tourists. The 
buildings are practically ancient by Arizona standards. Dad 
told me most of them, including the red brick one with the 
white turrets, used to be old hotels. Now they’re bead 
shops, or they sell mystic crystal bullshit from Sedona or 
fake petrified wood. Those are the shops that survived the 
economy’s face-plant. 

There’s no one out wandering around that morning, and 
little traffic. That’s the only reason I can hear the chanting 
three blocks from where the “protest” is taking place. | think 


about cutting up a block and going the long way, but the 
city commissioned this horrible memorial wall mural there 
that makes my skin crawl every time | pass it. In it, there are 
these five kids all running around this flower field. One of 
them is on a swing hanging from a cloud. It’s called Their 
Playground Is Heaven, if you ever make the trek up to 
Flagstaff and are in the mood to hate humanity that much 
more. 


The mom squad is out in full force in front of City Hall. 
Of course. It’s a day that ends with y. Back a few years ago, 
| thought they might accomplish something just by the 
sheer number of bake sale goods they were producing and 
selling to raise money for the BRING THEM HOME fund. Now 
it’s obvious that was never the point. 


| keep my head down and my hat pulled low, ignoring 
the squatty woman who rushes up in her too-tight mom 
jeans and bright yellow MOTHERS AGAINST CAMPS Shirt, shoving 
her clipboard in my path. 

“Have you signed the petition to Bring Them Home?” 

Not really, lady. 

“Would you like to sign the petition?” 

As much as I'd like to swallow a bowl of broken glass. 

“Why not?” 

Because l'm not super into the idea of having a couple 
thousand little freaks running around the country blowing 
shit up. 

| take the clipboard and squiggle on one of the empty 
boxes, hoping it’s enough to get her to leave me alone. 
What’s really amazing to me is that despite the fact that 
they managed to grow their numbers, it seems like they’re 
doing less. Even with the addition of the spin-off group, 
Dads Against Camps, | know for a fact they haven’t gotten 
any information out of the government. 


They have to know how pathetic they all look, right? 
They stubbornly gather here like cat hair to a black sweater, 
but there aren’t any politicians in City Hall these days—they 
just bus folks up from Phoenix every once in a while to make 
sure the town hasn’t dissolved into chaos or to barricade it 
off if it has. The parents just can’t bring themselves to break 
the pattern. Every day it’s the same scene of them standing 
around and talking to each other, hugging and crying and 
Cupping ragged-edged photos of their freaks between their 
hands. These people—the “real adults,” my mom calls them 
—they sit around looking for forgiveness from the guilty. But 
if they really wanted to accomplish something, they’d be 
down in Phoenix. They'd be in D.C. or New York, trying to 
find whatever hole President Gray dug for himself, to make 
him answer for what he’s done. 


They don’t even seem to notice every last bit of their 
freedom has been stripped from them, from all of us; they 
just care about the kids, the kids, the kids. 


| want to tell Mrs. Roberts to stop being such a damn 
hypocrite—to tell Mr. Monroe, and Mrs. Gonzalez, and Mrs. 
Hart that they did this to themselves. They sent their 
“babies” to school that day and then stood around the 
playground fence with the rest of us, watching as the black 
uniforms ushered the freaks onto the buses. They regret it; 
now they see what most of us suspected all along. Those 
buses were only going one direction: away from them. 


Here’s the thing | don’t understand: The government 
tells you over and over again, through the news, through 
the papers, on the radio, that the only way these freaks are 
going to survive is if they receive this rehabilitation 
treatment in these camps. They even roll out the president’s 
kid to prove that it “works,” parading him around the 
country in some kind of celebration tour that’s clearly 
designed to soften people’s attitudes about sending their 
freaks away. Okay, sure, fine. 


But after a year or two passes, more and more freaks 
are affected. More are sent to these rehab camps by 
desperate parents. But in the meantime, we’re not seeing 
any “cured” freaks coming out of them. Not in year three, or 
year four, or year five. If these parents had been paying 
attention from the beginning, not running around like a 
band of panicked chickens, all of them scrambling for the 
last scrap of hope, none of them willing to be the one to 
stand up and question it, they would have seen the lie a 
mile away. They would never have registered their freaks in 
that online database, the one the government basically just 
turned into a network to help skip tracers and PSFs later 
collect the freaks that weren’t sent willingly. 


It’s been six years. They’re not coming back, and even if 
they were, look at what these “real adults” have let this 
country become. Why would they want to bring a kid back 
into a place like this? Where the newspaper they'll read is 
filled with lies, and every step they take and word they 
speak will be monitored. The kind of world where they can 
work their whole lives, only to be slowly smothered by 
knowing they'll never amount to anything and things will 
never get better for them. 


| just want them to admit that they did this to 
themselves, that they let Gray take their kids, but they also 
let him steal hope for the future. I’m so sick of having to feel 
sorry for these people when the rest of us are suffering, too. 


| just want them to admit to themselves we've lost more 
than a few freaks. 


| just want us all to stop lying. 


There’s no gas in the old blue truck. Of course. | have to 
hike all over town begging people for a quarter of a liter 
here and another quarter there, and all the while these 
people are looking at me like I’ve asked them to set 
themselves on fire. | know the right people to talk to, 


though. They were the smart ones who saved up each gas 
ration the National Guard doled out by the old Sinclair gas 
station. | remember waiting under the sign—the big green 
dinosaur—shivering because it was five below, and the 
entire city was lined up down the highway, waiting their 
turn. About two years ago, the National Guard just stopped 
coming, and when they disappeared, so did the gas. 


So did a lot of things. 


They’ve turned the old fairgrounds into a trailer park 
and campground. Ten years ago if you had asked me to 
imagine a world where thousands of people were crammed 
into a few miles of space while thousands of houses sat 
empty and locked up by banks...| don’t know what | would 
have thought. Probably that you were talking about a bad 
movie. 


Hutch says each kid can bring in around ten thousand 
dollars. Ten thousand dollars. One or two aren’t going to be 
enough to buy myself a real house or anything like that, but 
it might be enough to do one of those two-year university 
degree programs. With a certificate, | might be able to find a 
steady job in another town, and maybe that’ll mean an 
opportunity to own some kind of home, even if it’s in the far 
future. Staying here, | wouldn’t have a choice. 


| triple-check to make sure the truck is locked before | 
start trudging through the muddy grass toward home. 
Already | sense the curious eyes following me, taking a 
second look at my truck. Considering. I’ve been there. 
We've all been there. It’s always easier to take something 
than work for it—but | don’t know how many people want a 
thirty-year-old gas-guzzler with paint rusting off in huge 
clumps. 

And anyway, I’m not going to be here long enough for 
them to swipe it. In and out. | told myself that the whole 
drive over. In and out. 


The door to our trailer creaks as | open it and rattles as 
it slams behind me. It was a gift from the United States of 
America, but everywhere there are parts stamped with MADE 
IN CHINA. The aluminum sides are so thin they pop in and out 
depending on which way the wind is blowing. 


There’s not much room beyond the space for the bunk 
beds at the back and a small kitchenette, but Mom’s figured 
out a way to hook up a fist-sized TV on the fold-down table 
where we’re supposed to eat. No one’s got the cash or time 
to create anything new anymore, so it’s either news or 
reruns all the time. Right now, it looks like an episode of 
Wheel of Fortune from the 1990s. Sometimes | think | like 
the days we have no power better, because that’s the only 
thing that breaks her out of her trance long enough for her 
to remember to eat and wash her hair. 


She doesn’t even look up as | come in—but | see it right 
away. She’s taken my original draft notice and taped it back 
up on the small fridge. | keep ripping it and she keeps taping 
it, and | keep explaining and she keeps ignoring me. 


“The PSF recruiters were by again,” she says, not 
breaking her gaze on the TV. “I told them about your 
problem and they said you should come in and be double- 
checked. You know, just to be sure.” 


| close my eyes and count to twenty, then stop when | 
remember that’s what Dad used to do. Mom’s brittle blond 
hair looks like it hasn’t been brushed in weeks, and she’s 
wearing a pale pink robe over a Mickey Mouse shirt and 
jeans. Otherwise known as what she slept in last night and 
the night before. | open the fridge just to be sure I’m right— 
and there it is. The endless, gaping nothing. We ate the last 
can of soup last night for dinner, so if she didn’t go out to 
get her boxed rations this morning— 


“Why do you smell like smoke?” she asks suddenly. “You 
been at the bar? Your daddy’s old bar?” 


| walk toward the bunk at the back, lift my small 
backpack off it, and sling it over my shoulder. “I’m heading 
out.” 


“Did you hear what | said about the PSFs, kid?” she 
asked, her gaze drifting back down to the TV. Her voice 
getting real, real small. 


“Did you hear what | told you the last ten thousand 
times you brought it up?” | said, hating that anger is winning 
again. “They won’t take me. The National Guard, either.” 

| think she’s hoping they'll get desperate enough 
eventually to want me. But the past five times I’ve met with 
the recruiter, they’ve told me the knee | blew out playing 
soccer, and the screws that the doctors put in to reconstruct 
it, disqualify me. I’ve tried everything—forging paperwork, 
trying to apply in another county. It doesn’t work. They know 
that people want in—it’s the only guaranteed paycheck left 
in this country. You serve your four years in hell and you get 
a check each and every month. 


“All your friends, though,” she says, “can’t they help you 
get in?” 

| haven’t heard from them in four years, since they went 
into service. Apparently you put on the uniform and you get 
sucked into some kind of black hole. The only reason any of 
us know they're alive is that the government keeps cutting 
these checks and sending them home to their families, 
keeps sending a few extra cans in each of their ration boxes. 

“I’m leaving,” | say, tightening my grip on my backpack. 
My keys jangle in my pocket as | move, loud enough for her 
to look up again. 

“What did you do?” she demands, like she has any right 
to. “You took that college money? You bought that truck?” 

| laugh. Really, truly laugh. Eight hundred bucks isn’t 
enough even to think about college, never mind apply. It 
was expensive before; now it’s just stupidly expensive. Not 


to mention there’re only a few universities left. Northern 
Arizona shut down, the University of Arizona shut down, 
most of the New Mexico and Utah schools, too. There are 
some state schools still open in California, | think, and one of 
the University of Texas campuses. I’d be okay in Texas. I’m 
not delusional enough to think I could afford one of the few 
fancy private schools back east, like Harvard. 


Two freaks are really all | need. If it turns out I’m good at 
this, then great. l'Il save what | get from freaks three, four, 
and five. The real problem is Mom and the rest of the people 
in this town don’t think big. They’re the kind of folks who are 
too satisfied with the small hand life’s dealt to think that a 
bigger pot might be out there. 


They can’t see I’m investing in my future. They’ve 
already invested too much in this town. 


“You're a damn fool,” she whispers as | kick the door 
open. “You'll be back. You have no idea how to take care of 
yourself, kid. When this blows up in your face, don’t come 
dragging your ass back here!” And when that doesn’t work, 
she gets mean. “You’re a goddamn fool, and you'll end up 
just like your daddy.” 


She trails me the entire way back to my truck, shouting 
whatever nasty word her mind can drum up fast enough. 
She knows the truth as well as I do: that I’ve been taking 
care of her all this time, and without me, she’s not going to 
last. 


And | don’t care. | really don’t. | haven’t had a parent 
since Dad blew out the back of his skull. 


All that spewing draws eyes and interest from the sea of 
dirty silver trailers around us. Good. | want them to see I’m 
leaving. | want them to know I did what no one else could. 
They can tell the story to their neighbors, spread it around 
town in whispers of awe. The last sight of me they'll have is 
the back of my head as I’m driving away. When they talk 


about me years from now, only one thing they say will really 
matter. 


| got out. 





TWO 


AFTER two weeks of hustling up and down the I-17, busting 
my ass to get my first score, I’m forced to admit that at 
least one thing Hutch said was true: the other skip tracers 
have overhunted these freaks to the point of extinction. 


Don’t get me wrong, | didn’t expect to walk up to a tree, 
Shake it, and have a few freaks come tumbling out. | got the 
sense years ago that the ones who dodged the rehab camp 
pickups were few and far between. It’s just simple statistics. 
When you lose 98 percent of a population and then that 
remaining 2 percent is divided 75 percent in camps to 25 
percent on the run, you’re...working with a smaller number. 


A real small number. 


| slam the door to my room behind me, ignoring the 
dirty look | get from the old lady who runs the place. She’s 
outside monitoring the water meters, making sure none of 
us are going over our allotted amount, which isn’t that much 
given that we’re only paying fifty bucks a week to stay in 
this place. Her two middle-aged sons help her manage the 
riffraff that’s always blowing into and out of her joint; they 
collect the rent and make sure nobody’s trying to turn tricks 
or sell something they shouldn’t be selling at a proper 
business establishment. The sign outside says this place is a 
motel, but they’ve been running it like short-stay 
apartments ever since the economy crashed. 

The motel was built in the 1960s and clearly hasn’t been 
renovated since then. It’s a two-story dirt-brown complex 
stripped down to the bare necessities, with a few pots of 


dying flowers scattered around to freshen the place up. But 
it’s so damn hot and dry this summer, even up in 
Cottonwood, these violets never stood a chance. 


“You coming back to pay for your two weeks?” the old 
lady calls as | unlock the truck. Her name is Beverly, but she 
wears her dead husband’s old bowling shirt day in and day 
out, and his name, according to the embroidery, was Phil. So 
naturally my brain calls her Phyllis. 


“I'll be back tonight,” | tell her. l'II have to be. 
Cottonwood is on the safer side and pretty rural, but Phyllis 
is so damn cutthroat about her profit that | wouldn’t put it 
past her to throw me out and bring another person in if she 
doesn’t have the cash in hand by sundown. Every once ina 
while | see her eyeing me, and I worry that she has some 
kind of freak ability of her own to tell that my wallet is 
getting down to nothing. 


| give her a friendly wave as | pull away, then drop all 
but one finger as she turns back to her work. 


Nice. Sticking it to the old lady. 


I’m not stupid. | saved enough money to survive until | 
got through the first score, provided that first score came 
within a month or two. The thing I didn’t exactly think 
through was how | was going to start looking. Hutch gave 
me his worn FUGITIVE PSI RECOVERY AGENT Manual to use, but he 
sold all the tech that came with it for beer money when he 
got back to Flagstaff. That’s the shittiest part of trying to get 
started: you have to find a kid and turn it in before you’re 
officially registered in the skip tracer system. Then they give 
you that tablet that’s hooked into their profile network. Then 
you can start earning points and moving up in the rankings. 
| read in the book that the more points you earn by adding 
sightings and good tips to the skip tracer network, the more 
access the government gives you to things like the Internet. 


The Internet would make this about two thousand times 
easier, | think, turning onto the highway. My gas light is 
blinking, has been for days. I’ve worked out a system, 
though. | think | can stretch the tank at least another two 
outings. 

| call it a system to make myself feel better about the 
fact that I’m hunting for clues in the most ass-backwards 
way imaginable. | drive to one of the nearby small towns, 
like Wickenburg or Sedona or Payson, and get out, leaving 
the truck somewhere | think people won’t be tempted to try 
to steal it or jack the gas from my tank. | walk through the 
neighborhoods, making sure to swing by the local schools. 
People always seem to leave the missinc posters there, 
tacked up along the rattling metal fences. Maybe they think 
the kids are hanging around the places they used to haunt 
and they'll see the flyers and think, Man, I really should go 
home—Mom must really miss me. | take them down one by 
one, collecting them so I can check them against the skip 
tracer system later. Once | have access to the network. 
Once | actually find a kid and bring it in. 


One more day, | think, finish out the week. Then l'Il suck 
it up and use whatever money | have left to buy gas and 
drive down to Phoenix. More neighborhoods, more 
abandoned buildings, millions of families—I should have 
better luck there. It just stings a little, you know? I don’t like 
that I’m already having to compromise on my plan. 


The only thing that ever seems to come easy these days 
is my shit luck. 


| decide to take the I-17 south to Camp Verde today, for 
no other reason than | haven’t hit it in a week. One of the 
gas stations there is still in business, though the place’s real 
value is the steady stream of truck drivers flowing in and 
out of there, bringing gossip with them. 


| switch off the AC to try to preserve gas, rolling down 
the window to let in some fresh air and sunshine. Dad used 
to say that it took effort to think good, positive thoughts, but 
it was easy to let your mind spiral to all the terrible 
outcomes, to worry about things that hadn’t even come to 
pass yet. | see it now more than ever, because all | need to 
do is think about him, and | feel myself slipping. | start 
heading down that road of understanding why he did it. He 
was humiliated by losing the restaurant, | know he was, but 
it was more than that—it was that he knew that restaurant 
was the only life for him. And when the world took it from 
him, suddenly Dad was out of choices. He had us, and he 
couldn’t afford to move himself somewhere else, let alone 
the three of us. We trapped him there, and he took the only 
out he thought was left for him. 


I’ve taught myself the trick that when it starts to feel 
that way for me, too, | need to go outside and walk it off. | 
need to roll down a window and let the green, earthy scent 
come wash out the warm stink of blood that seems to be 
seared into my nose forever. 


A red SUV flashes in my rearview mirror, pulling me off 
that black, ugly road and back onto the one in front of me. | 
do a double take, because the bastard behind the wheel is 
really, truly gunning it, almost like he’s trying to escape the 
Shadowed mountains behind him. A second later, it’s flying 
by me, swerving to cut in front of me. The whole truck rocks 
as a beige sedan blows past me, following the first car ata 
speed that makes me instinctively pull my car onto the 
shoulder, even after both other cars have long since passed. 
My heart is slamming against my ribs, and I’m so pissed off 
about the asshole drivers, I’m still so stuck on that last 
image of Dad facedown in the old trailer, it takes me a 
second to recover. 


Lame. | rub a hand across my forehead. Lame, lame, 
lame. If those assholes wanted to race, they could have 


picked a side road, where there was no chance of hitting 
anyone. Granted, the three of us are the only cars I’ve seen 
since | left Cottonwood, but still. Dying as collateral damage 
in a high-speed car accident is definitely not part of the 
plan. 


“Move your ass,” | muttered. “Jesus, you pansy...” 


| turn on my blinker to merge back over before realizing 
how stupid that precaution is. | could drive down the center 
of the highway if | wanted to—so | do. Just to see what it 
feels like. And you know what? It actually feels pretty damn 
awesome, like | own the whole open stretch of valley in front 
of me, like | could— 


| slam on my brakes, and my truck stops about five feet 
later. 


The red SUV is flipped over, literally upside down, in the 
grassy median that separates the northbound and 
southbound lanes. It’s smoking and two of the wheels are 
still treading against the air. Parked diagonally across the 
lanes is the beige sedan. Two men jump out, both of them 
wearing those tacky-looking hunter camo jackets, rifles out 
in front of them. One is the taller version of the other. Both 
have long, stringy dark hair that’s gathered in clouds of frizz 
under their hats. They’re fully bearded, and full bellied, and 
for a second | want to laugh. But that’s when the girl 
appears. 


She has a head of dark curls and is wearing a tank top 
and jeans. To her right is a short blonde, bundled up in an 
oversized black hoodie. Cowering behind them is an even 
younger girl, Asian, with long, flowing black hair. That one 
keeps trying to turn back to the SUV, but the blonde keeps 
grabbing her and pulling her in close to her side. 


The guns are suddenly up and level with the men’s, and 
one of them fires at the SUV’s back window, shattering the 


glass. | can hear the girls scream and suddenly I’m out of 
the car, and all five of them are staring at me. 


“Get the hell out of here!” one of the men shouts, his 
gun turned back toward me. | throw up my hands, because 
what the hell else am | supposed to do? None of this feels 
real. l'm seeing a kid and a teenager for the first time in six 
years, and it’s like my brain can’t understand it. 


The girls bolt. Out of the corner of my eye, | see them 
go, cutting across the highway. The older one touches the 
hood of one of the cars that has been abandoned there, and 
its headlights flare to life—its engine roars. She makes this 
motion like she’s sweeping the dust off it, and without any 
other warning, the car is shooting across the median toward 
the men—the skip tracers. 


Holy shit. 


You hear about the things these freaks can do, but you 
sort of figure that some of it has to be exaggerated. There’s 
no way someone can blink and set a house on fire, right? 
And that girl, she just...she just... 


The skip tracers have to dive out of the way to avoid 
getting hit, but whatever crazy power resuscitated the car 
suddenly blinks out, and it rolls to a slow stop on the 
opposite shoulder. | don’t think it was ever meant to hit 
them, only pack enough of a punch to serve as a distraction. 
I’m half horrified, half amazed that it works. 


“They’re running,” | yell at the men, throwing my arm 
out in their direction. The girls are trying for the shelter of 
the Tonto National Forest. 


The men chase after them on foot, shooting me these 
looks like it’s my fault. | don’t know, maybe it is. Maybe | 
should be running after the freaks, too, see if | can swipe 
one of them for myself. There’s nothing in the handbook 
that says you can’t, or that you get docked points. It seems 


like it could be dangerous business to find yourself suddenly 
being hunted by the same people you just stole from. 


But they could have other stuff | need. 


I’m not proud of it, okay? But | go and look anyway, 
peering through the sun’s glare on the driver-side window to 
see if they left anything valuable lying out. There’s a small 
wad of money in one of the drink holders, but | don’t see 
any of their tech. Figures. 


The door is unlocked, which pretty much makes the 
decision for me. | slide the money into my back pocket, 
giving a salute in their direction. They won’t miss it, | tell 
myself. They’re going to have thirty grand coming their way 
if they nab those girls. Those things. 


The handbook tells you not to think of them like they’re 
actual humans. That’s easier after watching the psychic 
ninja jump-start that car and send it flying, but | still don’t 
know that | can follow the advice. One of the skip tracers 
they quoted said that he likes to think of them as dogs— 
puppies, really. Living creatures that aren’t like us but still 
have needs. l'Il start there. Puppies—no, puppies are too 
cute. l'Il stick with freaks. 


And it’s the strangest thing, because as | walk by the 
flipped SUV, | swear | can hear a dog whimpering nearby. | 
tell myself to keep walking, to get the hell out of here before 
the beards make it back and notice what’s missing, but my 
eyes slide toward the dark figure in the SUV’s driver’s seat. 
With the glass blown out of the windshield, | can see the 
unnatural angle of the kid’s neck. His long dreads fall 
around the place where his head is jammed against the 
car’s roof, but they don’t cover the jagged shards of glass 
embedded in his throat. Blood is still spilling down over his 
chin, gliding over his dark skin, into his open, unblinking 
eyes. 

Not even cold yet. 


The body. The kid...the thing. 


| remember being ten, bumming around behind Dad’s 
restaurant after school with two of my friends. One 
afternoon we pushed all the garbage cans onto their sides 
because one of us had the genius idea of jumping over them 
with our bikes like the guys we’d seen on MTV—one of those 
stupid shows. Only, when we turned the first one over, there 
was a dead cat behind it. | will never in my life forget that 
damn cat. The way its gray fur was matted, coated with 
blood, the back half of its body broken by what I’d guess 
was a car. The three of us, we just sat there staring at it, 
taking turns trying to get close to it without puking. For 
hours. 


And that cat was the first thing | thought of later that 
night when I found Dad’s body. 


What is it about horrible, violent things that capture us? 
I'd never seen a dead thing before that moment, but years 
later, it would be one funeral after another and everyone 
would want to know every detail about each one. The 
twenty-four-hour news stream would stop pretending like 
there were other stories to report. And all of us, we were 
hooked to the coverage of the hundreds, thousands, millions 
of deaths like junkies, waiting to see how bad it would get, 
drowning in it. And when the D.C. bombings happened, 
forget it. | stayed home from work for two weeks, 
overdosing on CNN. 


There’s a second of silence before the pounding starts 
and a small, pale hand begins slamming against the back 
passenger window. | feel my legs moving, running, bringing 
me around to the other side of the SUV, where the doors are 
hanging open. 

There’s a girl, maybe eleven years old at most, in the 
seat directly behind the driver, peering at me through the 
wreckage, her face streaked with blood. She’s hanging 


upside down, struggling with her seat belt. The driver’s seat 
looks almost broken in half, bowing back so that the small 
kid is pinned in place. For a second, | doubt my first 
impression and | think I’m looking at a boy. Her black hair is 
spiked out around her head like a pixie’s, and it takes mea 
moment longer than it probably should to realize she—it—is 
wearing a bright pink dress. 


The seat belt’s jammed, I think. I’m dimly aware of my 
hand’s reaching toward her—/t, dammit—and all of a sudden 
I’m gripping the strap myself, trying to rip out the buckle by 
force. | climb inside to go at it from a better angle, and her 
look of relief turns to one of irritation—like, Hey, asshole, if 
that was ever going to work, would I still be sitting here? 


Her face is pink with the blood rushing to it, but she 
managed to get her right leg free. She strains, stretching it 
out as far as it'll go, using her toe to point at the dead kid in 
the front seat. At the knife strapped to his hip. Damn, | 
think. Why don’t | have a knife? And because she clearly 
thinks I’m an idiot, she makes a sawing motion with her 
hands against the part of the seat belt over her hips. 


“Yeah, yeah, | get it,” | mutter. I’m trying to ignore that 
voice in the back of my head, the one that sounds 
suspiciously like my dad. He’s asking, What are you doing? 
He’s pointing out, Stealing money is one thing, but if you 
think those are the kind of guys to let you get away with 
this... 


Isn’t three enough for them, though? They have to be 
greedy and take four freaks in? | just need one. Just one to 
get this operation going. Aren’t they stupid for not checking 
to see if this freak was alive before they ran after the other 
ones? It seems like | was supposed to find her—/t—like this 
one was meant for me. Somewhere deep inside, | know I’m 
right. | Know I’m never going to have it this easy again. It’s a 
gift, and it’s meant for me, and I’m going to take it. 


Those guys wouldn’t hesitate to take her from me. Of 
course, | can’t know either way, but who’s to say they 
wouldn’t just shoot me in the back and step over my corpse 
to get to her? Yeah. 


| need this freak. | need food and gas and money to pay 
Phyllis so she can start hounding some other poor schmuck 
for his rent. 


l'm going at the seat belt with everything I’ve got, and | 
still haven’t cut through it. The strap did a number on the 
girl; | can see the red welt forming where it locked across 
her neck as she was thrown forward. 


“Stay still!” | snap, because she’s twisting and 
squirming like a fish in hand trying to get back to the water. 
Finally, the fabric frays and snaps altogether. The girl is 
slight enough to slide down from under the strap across her 
chest, falling onto the SUV’s crushed roof. She has to crawl 
through the broken section of the driver’s seat. | see her 
eyes Start to drift toward the body there, and I don’t know, | 
don’t know why, but | don’t want her to see it. 


“Come on, come on!” | hold both hands out to her and 
she practically slides right into them. She weighs next to 
nothing; she’s all fine, delicate bones and sweat and blood- 
slicked skin. | haul her out of the SUV, trying to crane my 
neck away from where she has her arms locked around it, 
almost like she’s going in for a big hug. 


“Jesus, kid, stoo—l’m not rescuing you!” | say. “Are you 
that stupid? Stop it!” 

| try to force the image of her face out of my mind, to 
kill the corner of my heart where sympathy comes home to 
roost. Think of them like stray dogs, the handbook said. 
They have to be brought in, or put down if they exhibit too 
much fight. 


The first kick to my crotch makes me see stars. The little 
feet in those stupid-ass pink tennis shoes are all of a sudden 


flying, beating against my chest and legs. | stumble forward, 
throwing both of us down onto the warm asphalt. She’s up 
and on her feet while I’m rolling around on the ground, 
holding my crotch, trying not to cry. 


Shit—I need to get up, | need to get up, | need to— 


| push myself onto my knees and try to lunge for her, 
but the freak is so damn pint-sized all she has to do is duck 
and my arms are cutting through air. | go lurching after her, 
thinking she’s going to try to lose me down the road, 
disappearing into the low, dry brush that dots the green 
valley. 


Instead, she crashes into the skip tracers’ beige sedan, 
throwing both hands out against the hood. The whole car 
makes this low, whining sound, the way my middle school 
violin used to sound when it wasn’t tuned and | tried to drag 
the bow across it. | snag her around the waist, swinging her 
away. This time, | don’t make the same mistake. | throw her 
over my shoulder and she knows better than to fight back. 


“Hey!” A shout slices through the silence, echoing down 
the open road. | spin around, searching for the source. One 
of the beards is running for us. There’s a flash of silver, like 
the light is giving me a wink. That’s where my brain goes. 
Not that it’s a gun, not that | should drop that kid and book 
it for my car, but Oh, look! A sparkle! 


“Drop it!” he hollers. 


The bullet slams into the warped frame of the SUV, 
making me jump. I’ve seen them—guns, | mean—before on 
TV, and in movies, and in games. But real guns, they’re 
loud. Angrier. 


| can’t move. Physically cannot put one foot in front of 
the other. | can feel my brain racing in circles around the 
realization of what’s going to happen if | don’t get my ass in 
gear. Why don’t | have a gun? Why didn’t | save enough to 
buy one before | left? 


It makes me feel stupid, like I’m some elementary 
school kid who shows up for varsity tryouts. 


A sharp pain shoots through my lower back. The little 
girl jams her bony elbow against my kidney again. It hurts 
like a bitch, but | stumble forward, and once I’m moving, | 
don’t stop, not for anything. | can’t. The beard is right there. 
As | reach the truck, | see him stop and brace himself, and | 
know what that means even before he raises his arms and 
aims. | practically throw the girl into the truck’s cab and dive 
in after her. One-two-three bangs—Jesus, this guy is trying 
to kill me. 

I’m trying to keep myself from shaking. I’m trying to 
keep from thinking about the freak thing buckling herself 
into the seat next to me. I’m trying to remember which 
pedal is gas and which is the brake, and all of a sudden 
we’re flying backward instead of forward. Bullets ping 
against the tailgate. In the rearview mirror, the beard has to 
dive to avoid being crushed under my wheels. Reality comes 
back like a blow to the head, and suddenly, I’m whipping the 
car around, shifting the gears. The truck squeals and moans 
at the pressure I’m putting on the gas, but it gets the job 
done. | watch the other beard run out of the charred trees, 
waving his arms through the air. The first one snags the rifle 
off his shoulder and brings it up to eye level, but we’re too 
far away. | finally let my eyes drop from the mirror and 
realize I’m driving down the middle of the road again. 


We’re out of there. 


| don’t know why the relief comes out as a laugh. This is 
zero percent funny. Zero percent. The gas light is glowing 
like a red demon and those guys have a car that’s about 
twenty years younger than mine, but as the minutes tick on, 
| realize they’re not following. They would have caught me 
by now. 


Then | remember. 


| glance to my right, at the kid—the freak sitting next to 
me staring out the window. There’s something almost...| 
don’t want to say that she looks broken, because | Know she 
is. They all are; otherwise we wouldn’t be in this situation in 
the first place. It’s more that her face has gone completely 
blank, and she’s staring at the passing forest but not seeing 
it. The reflection | see in her window, with the blood caked 
beneath her nose and across her forehead, makes me feel 
like she’s kicking me all over again. 


Itis kicking me all over again. | can’t even get that part 
right. /t is not human. /tis a living creature with needs, but /t 
is not one of us. 

“Did you do something to their car?” | ask, surprised at 
how rough my voice sounds. | worry for a second | was 
somehow screaming without hearing or feeling it. 


She nods. 


“That makes you what?” | almost don’t want to know, 
because | know the answer is not going to be Green. My luck 
is never, ever that good. | can barely keep the stupid color 
system straight. They tried to model it after the old terrorist 
warning scale. That whole threat level is orange, so you 
should feel above-average levels of fear that someone is 
going to blow up your plane. That system. | think Red is 
when the kid can explode things or start fires, Blue means 
they can move shit around, Yellow is... 


Shit. Yellow is messing with electricity. Like frying cars. 
Holy shit. 


“You're Yellow?” | ask. 

It’s only when she nods that | realize | haven’t heard a 
single word out of her. 

“What? You too good to talk to me?” 

She looks at me like, Give me a break, her dark 
eyebrows drawing sharply down. 


“You can’t?” | press. “Won't?” 

She doesn’t answer and | have to tell myself to stop. 
This whole not-talking thing works for me. It’s easier to think 
of her as a freak if she can’t or won’t whine about being 
hungry or start screaming until her lungs burst. And 
anyway, | don’t care. | definitely do not care. Ten grand, 
sitting next to me. 


“Any chance those guys can come after us?” | ask, 
because, in the end, that’s really all that matters. 


Nope. | see the answer in her face. There’s a bit of pride 
there, too. 


It takes five full miles for me to realize that whatever 
she did to the skip tracers’ car, she can just as easily do to 
mine. If I’m remembering right, the handbook says that they 
can manipulate electricity only through touch, so | just need 
to keep her hands in one place and her mind convinced she 
won't be able to escape. | jerk the car onto the shoulder and 
throw the parking brake on. My “supplies kit” is nothing 
more than an NAU duffel bag full of whatever crap | could 
buy off the policemen who got let go in the economic crash. 
Handcuffs. Some zip ties. A Taser that doesn’t work but | feel 
could be a pretty good threat. 


My hands are still shaking, and it’s embarrassing and 
awful, and it makes the fact that | can’t figure out how to 
use the zip ties that much worse when the girl has to do it 
herself. | feel her silently judging me as she slides the flat 
end through the end with the nub. She puts her hands 
through and then tightens the loop by taking the flat end 
between her tiny pearls of teeth and pulling. When she 
finishes, the kid puts her hands delicately back in her lap 
and looks at me, all expectant. Like, What’s next? 


“I’m not saving you,” | remind her. But something makes 
me wonder if she even wants me to. 





THREE 


I'm actually stuck. 


| need gas to make it up to the PSF station in Prescott— 
the only one in northern Arizona—but the gas is in Camp 
Verde, south of here. And to get to Camp Verde, I’d need to 
backtrack, risk running into the skip tracers | just screwed 
over. Chances are if the kid fried their car, they’re still 
sitting there. Or they’re walking down the freeway to get 
help. 

So | find myself back in Cottonwood at Phyllis’s joint. | 
don’t really remember driving there, or the sun starting to 
go down, or how | managed to park, but the dashboard 
clock tells me it’s six o’clock. And somehow, I’ve managed 
to sit here next to this kid for a silent two hours, running 
through every possible plan. 


Tomorrow. By tomorrow they'll be out of Camp Verde 
and the PSF station will be open. After | fill the truck’s tank, | 
can backtrack to Prescott to drop her off and pick up my 
new tech and her bounty. Tonight we can stay here. She 
may be a freak, but I’m bigger than her and | think I can 
lock her in the bathroom from the outside. | can watch her 
for one night. 


We have to wait another twenty minutes before the men 
and women loitering on the sidewalk, enjoying the cool 
twilight, are finished with their conversations and cigarettes. 
Then | take the girl’s arm and force her to slide across the 
bench, out my door. 


| worry, just for a second, that | might be pulling on her 
arm too hard as | run the length of the parking lot, but | 
have to hand it to her. Little Miss looks like she got herself 
into a cage fight, and she still more than keeps up with me. 


| fumble with the key to the room, sliding the cheap 
plastic card in and out, getting a red light every time. | 
glance around, convinced Phyllis or one of her sons is going 
to pop out of thin air, hand extended, waiting for the rent 
money before they reactivate my key. Before | can hash that 
particular conundrum out, the little girl reaches up and 
touches the reader, and the light goes out altogether. | hear 
the lock pop, and suddenly, she’s the one dragging us inside 
the dark, musty room. 


Compared to my old trailer, the motel room might as 
well be Buckingham Palace. But there’s this tiny, nagging 
ache in my stomach as the girl glances around. The longer 
she stands there looking, assessing with those dark eyes, 
the more ashamed | feel. | didn’t make the queen-sized bed 
before | left. The abysmal mauve country chic quilt is a 
rumpled pile on the ground. Both nightstands bookending 
the bed are littered with food wrappers, soda cans, and a 
few stray beer bottles. 


The kid sucks in a deep breath of stale air, and the way 
her mouth twists into a painful grimace makes me wonder if 
she’s caught in some kind of bad memory. The desk behind 
her is piled with dirty clothes awaiting the five dollars | need 
to wash them. | don’t smoke, never have, never will, but 
both neighbors do and | swear the stench is somehow 
bleeding through the paper-thin walls. 


| push the girl forward, toward the bathroom. 

“Clean yourself up,” | tell her just as there’s a knock on 
the door. 

| feel about ten times more panicked than the girl looks 
as she walks to the bathroom and shuts the door. | stand 


there, just to make sure she doesn’t have ideas about 
causing trouble, but the knocking turns into pounding. 


| look through the door’s peephole and one of Phyllis’s 
boys glares back at me. He’s got a good twenty years on me 
but also is carrying about a hundred extra pounds tucked 
into his bright yellow polo shirt. | keep the chain on as | 
crack the door open, more to make a point than to stop him. 


“Yeah?” My brain is scrambling to remember the guy’s 
name. He’s the one who’s actively balding. The other one 
just looks like he lets his mother cut his gray hair. | know 
this one is trying to figure out how | managed to get back in. 


“You need to be outta here tonight if you aren’t going to 
pay,” he says. “| thought we made that perfectly clear.” 


“I'll have the money for you—” | start, but then | 
remember the lump of bills in my back pocket. | didn’t get a 
chance to count it before | stole it, so | start to thumb 
through them, making a show. That’s when the bathroom’s 
crappy faucet sputters to life. What’s-his-name looks up 
Sharply, trying to wedge himself farther between the door 
and the frame. 


“You know it’s extra if you have another person sleeping 
here,” he snaps. 

“Oh, she’s not spending the night,” | said, wagging my 
brows. “You know how it is.” Except, clearly, this guy does 
not know how it is. And also, given the age of my “guest,” 
that was one of creepiest things that’s ever come out of my 
mouth. 

“Here—here’s the hundred,” | said. And two hundred 
slides back into my pocket. Nice. “Tomorrow I'll be out of 
your hair.” 

The guy stares at the twenties in my hand like it’s 
Monopoly money. 

“Where'd you get this?” he demands, snatching it up 
and recounting the five bills himself. “You doing something 


Sketchy in here? Something we need to know about?” 


“Just finished some freelance mechanic work,” | say, 
holding up three fingers. “Scout’s honor.” 


“You wouldn’t know honor if it was spitting in your face,” 
the man mutters, still staring at the bathroom door at the 
other side of the room, the shadow of her feet moving 
beneath it. He’s looking at it like he’s thinking, like he’s 
finally realized what | meant earlier, and suddenly, he’s 
interested. 


“She done with you?” 
Well, at least I’m not the biggest scumbag here. 


“Already booked.” The words taste like vomit in my 
mouth. So all of a sudden it doesn’t matter to him that 
hookers definitely fall under the category of something 
sketchy? “Sorry, dude.” 


His meaty hand swallows the money. “Out by noon 
tomorrow. Not a second later.” 


“Sure,” | say, worrying that he’s waiting to get an eyeful 
of my “guest,” waiting to follow her out to the parking lot. 
Jesus. “That it? Okay, great.” 


| slam the door in his face before he can get another 
word out, and flip the dead bolt over. | watch the guy stand 
out there for a few more minutes, and don’t turn away until 
he finally sucks it up and leaves. 


Leaning back against the door, | survey what’s left of 
the groceries | bought two weeks ago. | have a bag of chips, 
a cup of ramen, a loaf of bread and peanut butter. | don’t 
realize how hungry | am until | see how little | have to eat. | 
could try to order something in, but that’s the kind of luxury 
| Know would draw unwanted attention from the other 
residents of Phyllis’s motel. | can’t go pick something up 
without leaving the girl alone to potentially escape. She can 
live with a sandwich. All kids like peanut butter sandwiches. 


Unless they’re allergic to peanut butter. 


Okay. She gets the ramen. | just have to remember to sit 
far away while she eats it so she can’t throw the hot broth in 
my face. 


| bend down, pouring the last of the water from the 
gallon jug into a chipped mug to zap in the microwave. | 
pour the hot water straight into the Styrofoam container, my 
stomach gargling at the first whiff of the roast chicken 
flavoring. 


What if she’s a vegetarian? 

Shit—no, stop it. She doesn’t get to be a vegetarian. 
It is a living thing with needs, but it is not human. 

It is a living thing with needs, but it is not human. 

It is a living thing with needs, but it is a freak. 


It has also been in the bathroom with the water running 
for the past fifteen minutes. | let my brain get as far as 
wondering if it’s possible to drown yourself in a sink full of 
water before | cross the room in two long strides. The door’s 
lock has been broken since | got here and she has nothing 
to block the door with. 


The first thing | see is the trail of bloodied puffs of toilet 
paper on the counter. She’s left the water running at full 
blast, and the drain, which functions at half capacity ona 
good day, can’t handle this load. The water has breached 
the shallow basin and is spilling out onto my feet. The vanity 
lights cast everything in a sour glow. 


The kid is sitting on the ground in that little bit of space 
between the toilet and the shower, her face stubbornly 
turned away from the door. Her shoulders are still shaking, 
but the only noise that escapes her is pathetic sniffling. As 
she scrubs at her face, | realize | never cut the zip tie around 
her wrists, and | start to get a fluttering panic low in my 
stomach. 


When she does turn to face me, the only trace she was 
ever crying is in her eyes, which are still a raw pink. The cut 
across her forehead is finally scabbing over, but she’s 
managed to reopen the one on her chin. 


“Stay here,” I say. “Right there.” | have a tiny first aid kit 
| bought off the old high school nurse. | don’t know that she 
was really supposed to be selling her supplies, but we were 
the last class to graduate before they shut the schools 
down, so | guess there was no point in pretending she’d 
need it one day. 


The only bandages | have seem absurdly large, but 
they'll do as good of a job as any. | tell myself it’s worth it to 
use them because otherwise the PSFs could dock some of 
my reward money for “medical costs,” but really, it’s just 
hard to look at her face like that. 


| peel the first one out of the package as the vanity 
lights begin to buzz and flicker. | glance up at her under my 
dark bangs. “Don’t zap me. l'Il kick your ass.” 


She finally loses that terrible forced blank look and 
Snorts, rolling her eyes. 


It’s a quick job that’s not especially gentle, but she sits 
there and takes it. She doesn’t say a thing. | have to 
swallow the irritation that comes with it; if the freak would 
just act out, try something, it would make this whole 
process that much easier on me. | feel like she’s waiting for 
me to screw up and make a break for it, or she’s just 
laughing at how terrible | am at this gig. Laughing like I’m 
sure the rest of them are back home. 

“|I made dinner,” | say, mostly to fill the silence. The 
freak just watches me, her mouth twitching like she might 
smile, and | know I’m right. She thinks I’m a joke. 

Maybe I’m doing this all wrong—I shouldn’t just give her 
the food. Maybe she should have to earn it through good 


behavior? | don’t think she’s scared of me. But she should 
be—she needs to be. She has to know what’s coming. 


While she sits and carefully eats the ramen | left for her 
on the cleared desk to avoid spilling, | take out the knife | 
swiped from the dead kid and kind of...make a show of 
twirling it around. But eating with her hands tied like that 
takes up so much of her concentration, I’m ignored. 


By the time she finishes, | can feel the frustration and 
embarrassment burning just under my skin. | grab her arm 
and pull her off the chair, working a plan out as | lead her to 
the bed. | force her down onto the floor, trying not to echo 
her wince as she sits. 


“Don’t move,” | bark, leaving her only long enough to 
get one pair of handcuffs out of my duffel. The bones of her 
ankle are tiny enough that | can tighten one end around it 
and latch the other over the metal bedpost hiding beneath 
the bed’s ruffled skirt. 


And again, she just stares at me the entire time, and | 
feel my face flush with heat, the way it always used to when 
| was flustered and on the verge of crying as a dumb kid. 
The bandage covering her chin exaggerates its point as she 
tilts her head up. 


“Stop it,” | warn her, feeling anger rise like a swarm of 
hornets in my skull. “Same thing that happened to your 
friends is gonna happen to you, so you can wipe that stupid 
look off your face—stop it!” 


Jesus, | can’t stand criers. | turn my back as her face 
crumples, just for a second. And | wonder, in a way that 
pisses me off all over again, if she was crying in the 
bathroom because of what | was going to do or what 
happened to her friends. Not knowing for sure what 
happened to them, really. 


Why were they all traveling together like that, anyway? | 
swipe the handbook off the nightstand and bend the soft 


cover between my hands. That other Asian girl—was that 
her sister? Did her sister really just leave her there to save 
her own ass? Cold, man. Is that what these abilities do to 
them? Turn them into animals that know it’s all about 
survival of the fittest— 


STOP. IT. 


Because the situation already isn’t uncomfortable 
enough, 2A, the neighbor to my right, apparently has a 
guest of his own for the evening. | can feel the bedpost 
knocking against mine through the wall and scramble to 
grab the TV remote before the moaning starts. Static, static, 
static, news, game show rerun...| settle on The Price Is Right 
and turn the volume way up. This damn freak—I should 
have just left her, hoped to find one closer to Phoenix. She’s 
pricked every last one of my nerves with this act of hers, 
trying to pretend she’s all innocent and sweet to work me 
over, to put me in this exact place where | feel like | have to 
make sure she doesn’t have to deal with an ugly thing like 
that. 


There has to be something in the handbook about PSFs 
being willing to pick up a kid instead of me having to drive 
to Prescott to drop her off. | don’t like the way my brain 
keeps circling back to wondering if | should give her one of 
the pillows or a blanket or if she can send an electric charge 
through the bed frame and kill me while I’m sleeping. 


There’s a brief description in the book about what each 
color represents, but nothing about the theories of what 
caused the “mutation,” as they so eloquently put it. Abilities 
fluctuate in strength and precision depending on the 
individual Psi. Great. Of course life hands me the one that’s 
strong and precise enough to KO a car. 

It’s sort of amazing to think that for as long as this has 
been going on, they're still not any closer to figuring out 
what caused it or how to fix it. The rest of us would love if 


Gray would remember he’s supposed to be fixing the 
economy, too, not just pouring money into research for this 
Supposed virus. What does it matter if we save the “next 
generation of Americans” when we can barely keep the 
current one going on what little we have? Nobody wants to 
have kids these days, not when it means potentially losing 
them a few years later. Birth rates are way down; there’s no 
immigration into or emigration out of the country because 
they’re terrified of the virus’s spreading. The future is all 
they want to talk about these days, not the present. Not 
how we fix things now. How will America move forward after 
losing an entire generation? the radio broadcasters want to 
know. /f the Psi can be rehabilitated, how will they handle 
being reintroduced to society? asks the New York Times. Is 
this the end of days? cries the televangelist. 


Maybe we all die out and the freaks inherit the world. No 
one seems to want to suggest that possibility, though. 


There’s nothing about a PSF pickup in the handbook, of 
course, though there’s this: /f you feel like you are in 
imminent danger and the Psi you are pursuing is Classified 
as Red, Orange, or Yellow you can request backup from 
nearby skip tracers through the network. The Psi Special 
Forces unit and the United States government are not 
responsible for any reward disputes that may follow. 


So...that’s ruled out, seeing as | still have zero access to 
the skip tracer network. 


| roll off the bed, walking the long way around the freak 
to get to my food hoard and mini-fridge. As | slather peanut 
butter on the stale bread, | tell myself, Tomorrow you'll be 
eating steak. Pizza. Whatever you want. Right now, though, 
| just feel exhausted at the thought of having to deal with all 
this again tomorrow. | can’t even psych myself up with the 
mental image of throwing the bills in the air as | jump on 
Phyllis’s crappy-ass bed, letting them shower down around 
me. 


The beer might as well have been NyQuil. Gone are the 
glory days of high school, when | could down bottle after 
bottle after the Friday-night football games and then stay up 
late enough to watch the sun rise from the roof of my buddy 
Ryan’s house. One and done. 


| don’t want to think about Ryan, though, or any of 
them. They left me behind, vanished into a world of black 
uniforms and secrets. It’s fine. | swear it is. Sometimes, 
though, | just wish one of them had fought to take me with 
them. It’s hard to be the person who gets left behind, and 
never the person who gets to do the leaving. 


I’m just starting to drift off to sleep, the handbook open 
across my chest, when the game show ends. At some point, 
| must have dozed off, because the next things I’m aware of 
are Judy Garland’s unmistakable crooning and her big brown 
eyes meeting mine as I squint at the screen. It’s that 
famous song about the rainbow—lemon drops, birds, all 
those nice things. She’s flanked by her little dog anda 
sepia-toned Midwest sky. The next time my eyelids flutter 
open, the house is in the tornado, crashing down. 


| pat around the bed, searching for the remote just as 
Dorothy opens the door of her house to the Technicolor 
world of Oz. 


It’s...somehow nicer than | remembered. My dad forced 
me to watch it with him when I was a little kid, maybe seven 
or eight, and all | remember thinking was how stupid the 
special effects were compared to those in the action movie 
I'd just seen in the theater the night before. | hated 
everything, even the way Dorothy’s voice seemed to wobble 
when she talked. 


And | swear, the minute that big pink bubble appears 
and the good witch, whatever her name is, appears in that 
froufrou dress, | feel the bed jerk as the freak handcuffed to 
it twists to get closer to the screen. 


| prop myself up on my elbows, peering down at her in 
the dark. She’s rearranged herself so she’s sitting 
awkwardly on her knees. | know the handcuff must be 
digging into her skin, but she doesn’t seem bothered by it. 
Her face is reflected in the TV’s glass face, and even before 
the Munchkins start singing and parading around, | see her 
eyes go wide and her lips part in a silent gasp. She’s 
riveted, like she’s never seen anything like it before. That 
seems impossible. Who hasn’t watched The Wizard of Oz? 


It keeps her quiet and occupied—and to be honest, I’m 
too lazy to get the remote from where it’s fallen on the floor. 
So | leave it on and switch off the light on the nightstand. | 
try to sleep, but | can’t. And it’s not that the TV is on too 
loud, or that it’s too bright—I actually want to watch this. My 
brain wants to puzzle out why my dad was so hell-bent on 
getting me to sit through the whole thing. Like with 
everything he else loved, I’m searching for him in it. A line 
he borrowed, some kind of philosophy he gleaned from it... 
and really, all | can see is how this candy-colored world must 
have made him happy on the days he could barely bring 
himself to get out of bed. 


| don’t want to think about this—to bring Dad into it 
now, when I’m already feeling this low. The virus-disease- 
whatever hit these kids at a young age, but my dad carried 
his sickness with him his whole sixty years of life, through 
the good years and the bad ones, and the terrible ones after 
he lost his restaurant. Until the weight of it finally sank him. 


| want to laugh when all the characters start delivering 
the moral of the story, that all these things they’re looking 
for have been inside them all along—that that’s where 
goodness and strength live. They want you to think that 
darkness or evil is only something that gets inflicted on you 
by the outside world, but | Know better, and | think the freak 
does, too. Sometimes the darkness lives inside you, and 
sometimes it wins. 


“Now I know I’ve got a heart,” the Tin Man says as | shut 
my eyes and roll away from the screen, “because it’s 
breaking.” 


The girl has nightmares. It’s the only time | hear her talking, 
and it scares the shit out of me. | sit straight up in bed, 
fumbling in the dark for the knife | left on the nightstand. | 
think a wild dog’s broken in, or one of those feral cats | 
always see lurking around the motel’s Dumpsters. My brain 
is still half asleeo—well, three-quarters asleep. | don’t 
remember about the kid sleeping on the floor until I’m 
basically stepping on her. | don’t even assume the noise is 
human, because it can’t be. No way. The words that come 
crawling out of her mouth aren’t words at all, but these gut- 
wrenching, god-awful moans. 


“Nooooo, pleassssssse...NOOOOOOO...” 


| stand over her, and stand there and stand there and 
stand there, and | think, Wake her up, Gabe, just do it, but 
that feels like a line that shouldn’t be crossed. That means | 
care. 


| don’t. No matter what she does or doesn’t do, no 
matter how hard she makes this for me, | won’t ever care. 


The bed creaks as my weight sinks back down into it. | 
half hope the noise will wake her and get me out of having 
to make the decision. One hour drives into the next, and | lie 
there, as still as | can force myself to be. | listen to her cry 
all night, and it feels like a punishment | deserve. 





FOUR 


MorRNING comes in a blinding burst of white light as the thick 
motel curtains are thrown aside, their metal rings 
screeching in protest. The flood of sun into the dark, musty 
room is so sudden that my body reacts before my brain 
does. | drop off the side of the bed and stagger onto my 
feet, throwing up a hand to shield my eyes. 


Shit—shit! | slept too long, what time is it, where’s the— 


A few things come into focus quickly. First the pile of 
clean laundry sitting on top of my duffel bag, just to the left 
of the door. | can smell the fresh scent from here and take a 
step toward it, confused. Out of the corner of my eye, | see 
a small form at the desk, sitting in front of two plates of food 
—powdered doughnuts, some fruit snacks, and pretzels— 
with my jar of peanut butter open between them. Clear 
plastic wrappers are dangling over the edge of the room’s 
Small trash can, caught on the lip. | Know exactly where 
they came from: the vending machines in the laundry room. 


Carefully coating each pretzel on her plate with a 
delicate dab of peanut butter, she keeps her back to me as | 
walk to the table. The zip tie is gone, and so are the 
handcuffs. She’s changed, too, out of her dirty, bloodied 
clothes into a baggy pink Route 66 T-shirt and jeans she’s 
had to roll up a few times at the ankles. | stare at them until 
| remember there’s a donation box in the laundry room that 
no one’s ever done anything with, filled mostly with kid 
Stuff. 


With the exception of the bed | just fell out of, the room 
is impeccably tidy. The trash is gone, and she’s even 
cracked the window open slightly to get fresh, cool air 
flowing in. | storm to the window and throw the curtains 
shut. The room is pitched into darkness, but | don’t care. It 
makes it easier somehow. 


“Are you stupid?” | yell. “You think this is going to work 
on me? That if you play nice with me, l'Il be nice right back? 
Are you really that big of an idiot that you think I want to 
help you?” 

She shrinks a tiny bit in her chair, but she doesn’t look 
away. She doesn’t even blink, and I can’t help it—I know 
she’s a freak, | Know that | shouldn’t be talking to her at all, 
or acknowledging this, or letting her get me this worked up, 
but it all explodes inside me until | feel anger making a 
mess of every other thought in my head. 


Even if she wasn’t trying to play that game, she 
obviously thought | couldn’t take care of myself, let alone 
her. And this was her way of throwing it back in my face, 
wasn’t it? Mocking me. Why else wouldn’t she have run 
when she had the chance? Clearly | don’t know how to latch 
the handcuffs, | don’t Know how to restrain her, and | can’t 
even keep myself alert enough to know when she’s left the 
goddamn room. 


Why did I think | could do this? The freak won’t say a 
word, but I just look at her and | know the dialogue running 
through her head. He sucks, he’s dumb as roadkill, he’s 
better off scrubbing trailers. Same script as everybody else. 

But I’m not. I’m not. | swear I’m not. 

| can be better than this. | know I can be. These freaks, 
they all know the right way to mess with your thoughts, 
make you doubt yourself, but | won’t let her. Not anymore. 
The clock says that it’s only eight in the morning. They’ll be 


open. | can get rid of her now and be done with this. Get the 
ten-ton weight off where it’s caving my chest in. 


“This isn’t Kansas, Dorothy,” | snap at her. “People here 
aren’t nice. They aren’t your friends. /’m not your friend.” 


She ignores me, swinging her legs back and forth on the 
desk chair as she chows down on her breakfast. | get the 
look—the one I’m starting to think of as that look—in return. 
One eyebrow raised, lips pursed, eyes blazing with Give me 
a break, buddy. 


| leave the food there and take her arm, ignoring her 
wince as | yank her up from her seat. | fasten two zip ties 
around her wrists this time, not caring when she makes a 
Small noise of surprised pain. We’re leaving. Right now. I’m 
going to show her how serious | am. She'll finally see she 
should have run when she had a chance. 


She’s wrong about me. 


| decide to risk driving up to Prescott without doubling back 
down to Camp Verde for gas. Now that they’ve started 
drilling in Alaska, tankers have been showing up on the 
highway again, but the station in Camp Verde is the only 
one that gets reliable shipments. It’s not that I’m afraid 
those skip tracers will still be there waiting for me on the 
highway; | just want to get this done and over with so I can 
start hunting kids for real. 


I’m going to think of this as a trial run for the real thing. 
Practice. 


My gamble pays off. | find a gas station, though I’m out 
almost two hundred dollars with still almost half a tank left 
to fill. l'II get the rest on the way back, | tell myself, waving 
to the station attendant. | keep my eye on the highway and 
the evergreen forest cupping the station in its earthy palm 
as | make my way back over to the truck. I’ve heard stories 


about people getting mugged for gas. It sets me on edge 
every time | have to stop. 

| open the passenger-side door, angling my body to 
block the view of the kid sitting knees-to-chest on the floor. | 
don’t let her protest; | don’t let her move. | was banking on 
her false sense of security by leaving her in the car and 
expecting her not to tamper with it or run, but | won’t do it 
anymore. 


The handbook recommends employing the use of rubber 
gloves to restrict Yellow freaks’ abilities; if they can’t form a 
connection with the electricity, they can’t control it. The 
best | could find in the station were the gloves my mom 
used to use when she still washed dishes. | know they’re not 
thick enough, but I’m going to double up and hope that’s 
enough. 


| use the knife to cut the zip ties off, and she slumps 
forward, rubbing her wrists with a faint, grateful smile. For 
someone who says nothing, her face is incredibly 
expressive. It’s how | know she’s so repulsed when | pull the 
gloves out of my back pocket and try to jam them over her 
hands. It’s the first time she fights me on anything, really 
fights—hitting and kicking until | have bruises up and down 
both arms. For once she’s acting like a real kid having a 
meltdown, and it throws me that much further off my game. 
| don’t even bother aligning them on each finger; she can 
wear them like mittens for all | care. Another zip tie over her 
wrists will be more than enough to hold them in place. 


The kid never once loses the defiant set of her 
shoulders, but her dark eyes practically burn with the 
betrayal. | can see the plan forming behind them, and | cut 
it off before it can take root. “You scream or run or try to 
draw attention to yourself, l'II knock you out. | have a Taser, 
and since you seem to like electricity so much, I’m more 
than happy to introduce you to it.” 


Then I slam the door in her face. But each step | take 
around the truck has me feeling a foot smaller, until | finally 
reach the nozzle and get to pumping the gas. | think, Maybe 
this is what Hutch meant when he said the ones who like 
doing this are the real monsters. You have to be a bully. You 
have to teach them to behave, or they'll walk all over you. 


| keep trying to tell myself none of us would be in this 
situation if it weren’t for them. If they hadn’t gone freak on 
us, if those other ones hadn't died, things would have gone 
on as usual. Mom would be at home taking care of her 
garden, and Dad would be alive, working himself to the 
bone keeping his restaurant running and his customers 
happy. | just wonder, you know, what kind of person the 
Gabe in that world would have been. 


According to the handbook, all PSF recruitment centers and 
bases are forced to take in Psi refugees when you have 
them in your custody and honor their bounty. This is only a 
recruitment center and administrative offices; the real base 
is down in Phoenix, with most of the state’s population. 


Maybe I’m reading too much into this, but it just seems 
a little cruel they had to set up shop in the old elementary 
school. 


No one’s coming in or leaving, though the parking lot is 
filled with cars ranging from old junkers like mine to military 
Humvees and vans. | loop a pair of handcuffs through the 
girl’s zip tie and lock them on the metal bar beneath the 
passenger front seat. She doesn’t beg or plead or cry—not 
that | expect her to. But she doesn’t look resigned to her 
fate, either, which—given her Houdini act this morning— 
makes me feel a little nervous as | lock the door behind me. 


| want to scope things out myself before | take her 
inside. Take things slow. It seems like the smart thing to do. 
They need to be able to register me in the network and 
outfit me with all the tech l'Il need. Hutch says sometimes 


they'll try giving you the runaround in the hope that you'll 
just give up on ever being treated fairly. Make things as 
frustrating and difficult as possible. That’s why he gave up 
after his first score, at least. 


Ten thousand dollars, | remind myself. A future. Or at 
least the start of one. 


Lincoln Elementary is a stately kind of brick building. 
Classic in a way that a lot of the newer buildings from the 
second half of the twentieth century aren't. A fully 
uniformed PSF meets me at the door with his rifle resting 
against one shoulder. I’ve seen pictures and shots on TV, 
but man, in person, it’s a whole new level of intimidation. 
Whoever decided to jack Darth Vader’s red-and-black color 
scheme knew what they were doing. 


“What’s your business?” 
Not getting my ass shot. 


“I’m here about...” The words trail off. The school’s 
entry hallway has been converted to look a great deal like a 
police station. There are desks with uniformed PSFs behind 
them around the perimeter, and a rainbow of men and 
women hanging around the waiting area in hunter camo and 
caps, biding their time until it’s their turn to be seen. 


| don’t see any kids, but maybe they have us bring them 
in through the back? 


“How many times do we have to tell you to check your 
damn applications?” a man shouts from the far end of the 
hall. The man sitting next to him stands and slams his hands 
down on the desk, prompting the PSF next to him to stir. 
“We already searched the plate numbers in the system! 
He’s not registered—yet!” 


The hall carries exactly two words from the man sitting 
next to him. “Stolen” and “score.” And even before they 
start to turn to go, | Know I’m standing less than a hundred 
feet away from the beards. 


Holy shit. 


| back through the door, but | have no idea what 
excuses I’m mumbling to the soldier. | burst back out into 
the parking lot at a full run. 


Because this isn’t suspicious at all! Good job, Gabe! 


Shit, shit, shitshitshit—even if | were to wait for them to 
leave, the officers in this station will recognize the plate 
number when | give it to them on my application. Not to 
mention they probably have me on camera acting like a 
Ssketchball at the door. 


Phoenix. | can do Phoenix. l'Il change my clothes, wear a 
hat and sunglasses, swap out my license plate with one 
from one of the abandoned cars | find along the I-17. It’s 
less than a two-hour drive. If the gas situation starts to get 
touchy, well, l'Il figure it out. 


| feel better now that | have a plan. It’s probably what | 
should have done in the first place, but it’s okay. Lesson 
learned. 


The kid is still sitting on the floor when I jump back into 
the driver’s seat. There’s a rumpled piece of notebook paper 
smoothed out over her knees that she immediately tries to 
stuff back into her jean pocket. From my vantage point 
above her, though, I can read at least the first half of it: We 
love you. If you need help, look for 


Look for who? 


“Well, Dorothy,” | say as | turn the key in the ignition. 
My mind scrambles to come up with some excuse that won’t 
make me look pathetic. “They’re not accepting freaks at this 
location. Looks like you’ve got two more hours of freedom.” 


| swear, she can see right through the lie and she 
looks...unimpressed, to say the least. | put the car in reverse 
and she climbs up into the passenger seat, dropping the 
handcuffs into the drink holder between us. 


Okay. Seriously. What the hell? 


The girl sighs, but deigns to show me her trick. With the 
cuffs in one hand, she slides what looks like a warped bobby 
pin out of her pocket. | glance between her and the highway 
as she wiggles the bent end of the pin in a small hole on the 
handcuffs I’ve never noticed before. The metal arm springs 
open. 

“Kid, you have the worst sense of self-preservation I’ve 
ever seen,” | tell her, because now I know not to use the 
handcuffs on her. l'Il stick to zip ties. She’s trying to teach 
me how to do my job, and while a tiny part of me is 
impressed she knows how to do this, a bigger part of me 
wants to stretch out across the highway and wait for 
someone to just run me over. All my anger from the morning 
has drained me to the point where I can only feel humiliated 
and tired about all this. 


“| didn’t rescue you,” | remind her, but she reaches over 
—gloves and zip tie and all—and turns the radio on. | listen 
to hip-hop or | listen to silence, so naturally she finds the 
one station blasting out Fleetwood Mac and sits back. 


“I don’t think so,” | said, switching it off. 


She reaches over and turns it back on, this time 
cranking the volume up just as the song changes to 
something that sounds like it could be Led Zeppelin. And the 
look she gives me as | start to turn the dial again probably 
should have caused me to spontaneously combust. 


“Okay, okay. Geez.” I’m going to think of it like her last 
meal before death row. She gets this. Only this. 


Thirty miles later, the truck’s back right tire blows out just 
outside Black Canyon City. Who fixes it? 


Guess. 
Guess. 


I’m not an idiot, | Know I’m not. I’ve watched my dad 
change out his tire for a spare before, but | never had the 
experience of doing it myself. | barely get the car onto the 
shoulder of the highway without losing my shit. Meanwhile, 
Dorothy hops out of the car, her hands bound, and goes 
around to the back, looking for a spare | know old Hutch is 
too cheap to have supplied. The look | get when | meet her 
around back can be summed up in one word: Seriously? 


Traffic is light enough on the I-17 today that we can walk 
along the outer edge of the nearby string of abandoned cars 
without fear of being spotted. 


Jesus. Is this what it feels like for these freaks—these 
kids? Constantly having to look over their shoulders, 
jumping whenever a car buzzes by, because in those two 
seconds, one wrong glance means the jig is up? | only have 
to be worried about another skip tracer spotting us and 
swiping my score; she has to be worried about everyone 
from skip tracers to grannies with access to phones. 


We stop next to an SUV, and she crouches down, 
inspecting the tire. Her eyebrows draw together, and her 
forehead wrinkles, like she’s trying to mentally measure if 
this tire is the same dimensions as the others. 

Dorothy holds her hands out to me, and | stare at them, 
confused. She nods toward them, giving them a small jerk, 
and | realize what she wants. 

“You gonna run?” 

She rolls her eyes. 

“Nice. Real nice.” 

| only cut the zip tie, expecting her to take the gloves off 
herself. Instead, she carefully adjusts them so they align 
with the right fingers. They’re laughably oversized on her, 
reaching up past her elbows—almost like the way a 
Superhero would wear them. 


| crouch down next to her as she uses the small tool kit 
and lift to remove the hubcap, then each nut holding the tire 
in place. She works quickly, methodically, but slow enough 
for me to keep track of what she’s doing. 


“Who taught you how to do this?” | have no idea why 
the words escape. Maybe it’s because it’s such a nice day 
out; the sun is warm, not sweltering, and there’s a nice, cool 
breeze stroking down the sides of the nearby mountains and 
cutting across the valley. We ditched the evergreens a while 
back and have hit the full-fledged desert, but | swear the air 
still has that fresh flowery smell. This is the kind of 
landscape everyone sees when they think of Arizona. The 
part | grew up in might as well be Colorado in comparison. 


“Your dad?” | ask. She shakes her head. “Brother? Yeah, 
your brother?” 


Dorothy takes a break from what she’s doing and holds 
up two fingers. I’m surprised | know exactly what she’s 
trying to say. “Two brothers? Where the hell are they?” 


Wrong thing to ask. A shadow passes over her face, and 
| get a stiff shoulder turned toward me in response. 


“Was that other Asian chick your sister? The one who 
ran?” | ask, waiting for her answer. “No? Really? But you 
have one?” 


Okay, two brothers and a sister. Interesting. If they 
aren’t with her, they must be too old to be affected by the 
Psi virus, in camps, or dead. Somehow, judging by the way 
her face lights up when she “talks” about them, | don’t think 
the latter is the case. 


But where the hell are they? If | had a little sister, I’d be 
taking care of her. | would have clawed my nails down to 
broken stubs trying to keep her safe, not let her go running 
with a group of other kids. Where were they even going? 
Just bouncing around the country, from one place to 
another? 


| think about the way she cried in the bathroom when 
she thought | couldn’t hear her, and | hate the way my heart 
seems to lurch down to the pit of my stomach. | shouldn’t 
have asked her those questions, no matter how curious | 
was. Because you take these freaks and you stop thinking 
about what they can do and instead focus on the people in 
their lives, where they come from, what games they liked 
playing with their friends, and you find yourself on unsteady 
ground all of a sudden. You start to let all those things seep 
in, and suddenly they’re kids again with bony skinned 
knees, grass-stained clothes, and hands always in 
something they shouldn’t be. They're just...little kids. 


And they have even fewer choices than | do. 


Dorothy shoos me away, motioning with her hands that | 
should take the SUV’s license plate and get on with 
switching it out with mine. | don’t know how she knows I’m 
supposed to do this, other than from experience. Maybe 
that’s how those kids went undetected: any time they 
thought they’d been spotted, they’d switch cars, and when 
they couldn’t, they’d switch plates. 


Smart. How many other tricks does she know? 


Not only does that tire fit, it inspires us to replace the 
other three. Might as well—they were looking worn and low 
on air. | doubt Hutch ever thought to get them rotated or 
had the funds to buy new tires every few years like | know 
you're supposed to. Stuff like that becomes a luxury rather 
than a necessity when you get down to the bare bones of 
life. 


It’s not until later, when we're sitting a few blocks from 
the diner I’ve just bought us sandwiches from, with the 
windows rolled down and the Rolling Stones screaming out 
of the stereo, that | remember I never put a new zip tie 
around her wrists. | remember she took the gloves off to eat 
and never put them back on. 


| remember, and | don’t really care. 
“What’s your name, Dorothy?” | ask. “Your real one?” 


She dips her finger into the ketchup that’s dripped onto 
the paper her sandwich was wrapped in and writes, in even, 
delicate strokes, ZU. 


“Zu?” | say, testing it out. “What the hell kind of name is 
that?” 


She reaches over and punches me in the arm—hard. | 
manage to wince only a little, but it’s an all-out inner war 
not to reach up and rub the throbbing muscle. Meanwhile, 
she’s looking at me, motioning like | need to exchange my 
name for hers. 


But man, | don’t know. | don’t know what the point is, or 
what I’m even doing. It’s starting to feel hard again, all of it. 
It was nice to forget, for ten whole minutes, the reason we 
are sitting here together in the first place. The kinds of 
thoughts my brain starts turning over feel dangerous. Like: 
How can they be so bad? How can anyone not human like 
sandwiches and Mick Jagger and know how to change a tire? 
| start to wonder if maybe the things we're so afraid they'll 
do to us are the things they have to do to survive the tidal 
wave of hatred and fear we send coasting toward them. 


“Sorry,” | say, just because | know it will annoy her, 
“you're still Dorothy.” 


| feel like I've been swept up and dropped on my head in 
a world that looks like mine but is slightly different. Brighter, 
more vibrant—or at least missing some of the dust and 
grime that’s collected over our lives after years of neglect. | 
can’t tell which direction is right or wrong anymore, but | 
know | want to stay. 





FIVE 


Our next stop is a lonely little gas station in Deer Valley, just 
south of Anthem and Cave Creek. | doubt Zu is familiar 
enough with Arizona to know how close we are to 
Scottsdale, and that from there, it’s spitting distance to 
Phoenix. But with no warning other than a sharp intake of 
breath, she seizes the steering wheel and nearly gets us 
into an accident as she jerks it toward the exit. 


“Jesus—! What the hell?” 


One hand points to the gas light and the other points to 
the gas station next to the off-ramp. 


“With what money, Dorothy?” | ask. “I barely have 
enough for a gallon, since | still haven’t been able to turn 
your ass in.” 


Trust me. | narrow my eyes, but she meets my gaze 
head-on. Trust me. 


Unsurprisingly, we’re the only ones here. | navigate the 
truck around, picking the pump farthest from the small 
convenience store and the worker peering out his window at 
us. The gas tank is on the driver’s side, which means that 
Zu, when she follows me out, jumping down from the door, 
is blocked by the body of the truck. 


“Now what’s your plan?” 


She mimes putting a credit card into the slot, but | could 
have told her before that the pumps don’t take card 
payments anymore. You have to pay up front in cash. 


Zu doesn’t look fazed. Instead, she jerks a thumb back 
toward the store and the man still watching me and then 
does that jibber-jabber motion with her hands, pressing her 
four fingers against her thumb repeatedly. 


Distract him! 


| shake my head, stuffing my hands into the back 
pockets of my jeans, but | do like she asks. Because there’s 
no chance that could go horribly wrong. 


It’s already about thirty degrees warmer than it was in 
northern Arizona. | come down here so rarely that the 
hundred-degree heat always feels like opening an oven door 
and leaning in. The station attendant at least has the fans 
cranked up behind him, even if the owner is too cheap to 
Shell out for real AC. 


The bells above the door jangle. | glance back over my 
shoulder, surprised to see the formerly blank-screened 
pump suddenly light up with numbers. | don’t know what 
the attendant can tell from watching his register’s screen, 
and | don’t Know what the hell the girl is doing, but a quick 
plan comes together in my head. It’s as dumb as it is 
simple. 

| feign a big trip, crashing headlong into the shelves of 
candy. | thrash my arms out, Knocking most of it to the 
ground in mess of epic proportions. The attendant must 
think I’m having some kind of a seizure, because all of a 
sudden, he’s at my side where I’m sprawled out on the floor, 
checking my pulse, shoving a thick candy bar between my 
teeth, like he’s afraid I’m going to bite my tongue off. 


“Sir? Sir? Sir?” | don’t know that anyone has ever called 
me sir before, much less three times in fewer seconds. “Are 
you all right? Can you hear me? Sir?” 

| make a big show of moaning, clutching my head as | 
turn onto my side. Just past the attendant’s hip, | can barely 
see the pump Zu is working, the way the numbers are 


spinning and ticking up, like she’s somehow pumping gas 
without paying for a cent of it. 
“I’m going to call for an ambulance—” 


The poor guy is so old and so genuine that | do feel a 
little sorry about all this, until he has the nerve to say, “It’ll 
be okay. You’re okay, kid.” 


“I’m just... It must be the heat,” | say, grabbing his arm 
as he starts to pull away. “l'Il be okay. Do you have... Can | 
buy a bottle of water from you?” 


Please say | have enough left to buy a water bottle. 


“No, no, no,” the man says, rubbing what little white 
hair he has left off his sweaty forehead. “You wait here. l'Il 
get you a cup of water from the cooler in the back.” 


| know it takes more than a few minutes to fill the 
truck’s tank, but whatever Zu’s managed to pump is going 
to have to be enough. | wait until the old man staggers onto 
his feet, straightens his ugly polyester blue uniform, and 
disappears into the back before | jump up and go running 
for the truck. 


The timing is just right. She sees me coming around and 
jams the nozzle back onto its resting place. | give hera 
boost up into the cab, glancing at the pump’s screen. She’s 
somehow just stolen over three hundred dollars’ worth of 
gas. 


The tires squeal as we go tearing out of there. I’m 
whipping around corners, looking for the on-ramp back to 
the I-17, laughing, laughing, laughing because | can’t seem 
to get rid of the adrenaline any other way. Zu reaches over 
and buckles me in, then does the same for herself. Her 
round face is flushed, but I think she looks pretty smug. | 
would be, too. 


“Your brother teach you how to hijack a pump like that?” 
| ask when I can breathe normally again. 


She shakes her head. No—it’s a new trick. | want to 
think about all the thousand ways that could have gone 
wrong, how there’s a good chance if the store has cameras, 
my face and the car is likely on them. | don’t know how this 
works, though—if that old man is going to shuffle back over 
to his register and see that someone’s been pumping gas 
without paying. And who’s going to smack the law down on 
me? Would the police really have time to follow up on this 
when they already have enough trouble to deal with in 
Phoenix? 


Who cares? If they come after us, they come after us. 
They can try. 


I’m not thinking straight—l know I’m not because the 
next words that come out of my mouth are so batshit crazy | 
almost don’t recognize my own voice. “If you help me find 
another kid, | won’t have to turn you in.” 


But really, is it that crazy? She’s already proven herself 
to be a hell of a lot more resourceful than | am. She’s handy 
and basically means an unlimited supply of gasoline 
whenever and wherever | need it. And who knows? Maybe 
they have some kind of psychic link to one another. They 
can move cars and start fires and move a grown man across 
the length of a field. How is that any crazier? It doesn’t have 
to be her. 


The smile slides down her cheeks bit by bit, and the 
disappointment I| see in her eyes tells me the answer is no, 
long before the shake of her head. 


It doesn’t make sense to me. I’m giving her a way out—l’m 
saving her life, and she doesn’t even pretend to act 
grateful? Maybe | was right before and she really does want 
to be taken in. She’s tired of running, tired of being hunted, 
and she just wants to walk back into the arms of the nearest 
black uniform and be done with it. That would at least 
explain why she didn’t run all of the times she could have. 


She wasn’t staying with me because she liked the company, 
obviously. 


Look, I’m not a proud guy. I’m nobody’s favorite. I’m just 
getting by and have been for pretty much all my life. I’m not 
interested in college because | want to go on and bea 
doctor or a lawyer or one of those assholes who sit around 
with their heads in their hands on the stock market floor. On 
the scale of winners to losers, | know | fall somewhere in the 
middle. 


I’m just trying to get myself to the point where | at least 
have options. | don’t understand why little Zu doesn’t feel 
that need, too, why she’d throw her freedom away like this. | 
don’t know anything about these camps, but | know if 
nobody is allowed to whisper a word about them, they can’t 
be good. If she can’t see that, she’s too trusting—she’s that 
man in the gas station offering to give me water while we’re 
robbing him blind. People like them, they can’t see the world 
for the wreck it is. 


| mean, okay, | will admit it stings a //tt/e bit to know 
she'd rather be locked up than with me. Maybe—It could be 
She just doesn’t understand what she’s throwing away here. 
Maybe | need to explain it to her? 


We've been sitting in the parking lot in front of the PSF 
station for almost ten minutes now. Unlike the one in 
Prescott, there’s a steady flow of people milling in and out. 
This includes the clusters of PSFs and the National 
Guardsmen they brought in to help smother the food riots 
that started the last time they tried to pass out rations to 
the growing population of homeless. Because, hey, guess 
what? When your average summer temperatures are over 
105 degrees, people are going to do whatever they possibly 
can to get bottles of water, including trying to knife one 
another. 


The generic-looking building is in the shadow of a 
number of empty skyscrapers, including the silky blue glass 
column of Chase Bank’s former hub. The baseball field 
named after the company was closed even before all the 
professional sports drizzled from a few games a season to 
none. I’ve heard rumors that a number of homeless have 
overrun the field; it’s constantly being fought over by gangs 
looking to expand their territory. At least, those are the 
rumors. Heaven forbid any of these government clowns ever 
give us real information about what’s going on, outside 
instructions to “avoid central Phoenix whenever possible.” 


Three beige stories of tiny windows—it looks so 
harmless. You’d never know it was a military base from a 
distance, and | know it probably wasn’t built to be, but it just 
adds to the feeling that I’m about to go in and make a 
business transaction. 


“Ten thousand dollars,” | tell her. “That’s all these 
people think you’re worth.” 


She doesn’t say anything. The afternoon sun is low and 
gives her ivory skin a warm glow. The bandages | applied 
yesterday are starting to peel. Every now and then she has 
to reach over and smooth the edges back down. | can tell 
that Zu is thinking hard about something. Her throat is 
bobbing, like she has to swallow the words one by one. 


“You did this to yourself,” | say, my voice going hoarse. 
Jesus—I can feel my stomach turning as | look back out 
across the cracked asphalt. A car pulls into the space to the 
right of us, one of those white, windowless vans that serial 
killers seem always to use. 


Out comes this woman with this head of bleach-blond 
hair that’s been so fried by chemicals there are these 
horrible kinks in it. She’s wearing acid-wash jeans and a leer 
as she catches sight of Zu in the passenger seat. When she 
spots me, her smile falters a little, but she recovers and 


bends down to Zu’s eye level. The little condescending 
wave she gives the kid makes my stomach twist and turn 
over. 


And then Zu shoves the door open as hard as she can, 
right in the lady’s smug face. 

“Holy shit!” 

The skip tracer goes down in a limp, unmoving heap. 
Zu, meanwhile, is all action. She shoves the door open the 
rest of the way and steps over the woman to get to the van. 
By the time she wrenches the sliding door open, | have 
enough sense to start crawling after her. 


The woman is out cold—you’d have to be to stay on the 
burning asphalt that long willingly. | glance around, horrified 
that someone’s witnessed this, but Zu only has eyes for the 
Small figure that’s curled up in a little ball of leather straps 
and chains in the middle of the van. She waves me over 
impatiently, like, Can you catch up with the rest of the class, 
please, and | jump from our car to the other, only bending 
down to pluck the keys from the unconscious woman’s 
hands. 


The kid—this boy who’s twelve, maybe thirteen at the 
most—stops struggling the minute Zu takes the blindfold off 
his eyes. I’m not really believing what I’m seeing. The van 
smells terrible, and it’s clear from the stain that the boy’s 
gone and wet himself like the baby he really is. He’s 
Shaking, screaming something at her around his gag. | let 
Zu take the keys and undo the handcuffs around his wrists 
and ankles herself. 


| see it out of the corner of my eye, resting on the front 
passenger seat next to a small handgun—a shiny black 
tablet, the kind they only give to registered skip tracers. 

“Oh my God,” the boy cries when she’s able to untie the 
gag. His chest is heaving with every breath he takes, and 
he’s crying the way | used to when I was a kid and | came 


home with a bad grade or after a lost soccer match and my 
mom would tell me not to be so goddamn pathetic about 
such stupid things. He’s sobbing the way | did the night | 
found my dad’s body. 


“Thank you, thankyouthankyou,” he sobs, clinging to 
me. 


The boy’s legs don’t seem to be working, so | lift him 
into my arms and carry him to my truck. | already know it’s 
not going to be this one, either. 


| don’t know what the hell I’m doing anymore. 


| hit the I-10 and all of a sudden I’m just driving, going 
as fast as | can without catching any attention | don’t want. 
Every time | look up into the rearview mirror, | expect to see 
some kind of military SUV gaining on me, streaking down 
the freeway with guns blazing. Or at least a white van with a 
frizzy-haired woman sporting a new shiner leaning out her 
window to fire at me mid-chase. 


I’ve seen too many action movies. 


Zu calmly holds the boy’s hand, and he actually lets her. 
| guess that’s the difference between kids these days and 
the kinds of kids | grew up with. They don’t have much pride 
—at least not enough pride to act like a punk and be rude 
because he’s secretly humiliated about having pissed 
himself and cried in front of a girl. | guess they can overlook 
these things, given their circumstances. It’s kind of sweet, in 
a way...like normal puppy love, only with the addition of 
freak superpowers and hormones. 

| have to hand it to him, too. Now that he’s calmed 
down, | think he might be trying to flirt with her. He keeps 
asking her questions, but she only nods or shakes her head. 

“She doesn’t talk,” | explain finally. “But she 
understands what you’re saying.” 

“Oh.” 


| look at him out of the corner of my eye—ginger, an 
explosion of freckles across his face, dressed in nice enough 
clothes to tell me someone out there cares enough to know 
he’s missing. He fidgets and shrinks back against the torn 
leather seat. 

“What’s your name?” 

“Are you like the woman?” he asks instead of answering. 
“A skip tracer?” 

At this point, | am the exact opposite of whatever a skip 
tracer is Supposed to be. Zu points at me and gives a big 
thumbs-up, and | feel like she’s just singlehandedly elected 
me the next president of the United States. 

“Oh,” he says again. “Okay. My name’s Bryson.” 

“Nice,” | say. “I’m Gabe. This is Dorothy.” 

She reaches around Bryson and punches me in the arm 
again. “Ow. Fine. Zu.” 

“Zu?” Bryson grins. “That’s cool.” 

Okay. It is a little cool. Better than, like, Pauline, | guess. 


“How'd you get picked up?” | ask. After two days of 
talking to myself, it feels weird to be having a conversation. 


He sighs, banging his head back against the seat again. 
“It was really stupid. Della’s gonna kill me.” 


“Della being your mom?” | didn’t start calling my 
mother by her first name until | turned twenty and was 
embarrassed to have the word associated with her. 

“No, she’s...she’s watching me and my brother and a 
couple other kids. She and her husband are really nice and 
they’re taking care of us until things get better.” 

“She’s hiding you?” | ask. Wow. The lady must have 
balls of steel. | should know. Terror’s got mine in a viselike 
grip. “Then yeah, I’d say Della is probably going to kill you.” 

The whole setup is really fascinating. This woman, Della, 
and her husband, Jim, had recently moved to a quiet 


neighborhood in Glendale—one that was still hanging in 
there while the streets and cities around it started vacating 
with foreclosures. They didn’t have children of their own but 
were the friendly kind and, more importantly, were open 
enough with their views on Gray to be immediately trusted 
by the others. It started with one kid in Bryson’s 
neighborhood disappearing the night of his tenth birthday. 
Then, a few months later, another kid vanished. Finally, 
when it was Bryson’s birthday, his mother woke both him 
and his brother up in the middle of the night and brought 
them over to Jim and Della’s house, telling them only that 
they needed to be good and stay hidden until she came 
back for them. 


“You didn’t like it there?” | ask. 


“No—no, Jim and Della are the best. She’s a really good 
cook and Jim’s been teaching us how to fix cars in the 
garage. It just sucks to have to stay in the attic a lot of the 
time. We don’t really get to go outside, either.” 


“And you got caught because you got sick of it?” 


Another sigh. “Because they said they were going to 
take us to California, to a place there that was safe, and my 
brother, he’s such a baby—he didn’t want to go without this 
stuffed bear he used to sleep with. | just thought...it’s not so 
far between our houses, and if | snuck out during the night | 
could be real quick, you know?” 

Zu nods, all sympathy, but there’s something about her 
expression that makes me think she wants to ask him a 
question. 

“I’m guessing the skip tracer was lurking around the 
neighborhood, waiting for one of you missing kids to turn 
back up?” 

“| guess.” 

This is the part where I’m supposed to say something to 
make him feel better. | know it is, because Zu is giving me 


this look like That’s your cue, buddy. 


“Well...it was nice of you to try. I’m sure, um, your 
brother appreciated it.” 


“If | were smart, | would have taken Marty with me. He’s 
a Blue—he could have, like, thrown her down the street to 
help us get away, or something.” 


“What are you?” Do not say Red, please, God, do not 
say Red....The Yellow was scary enough at first. I’m not 
really sure | could handle that. 


“Green.” 


“Which means what?” | press. Jesus, where am | even 
going? | need to pull off eventually, but | just want to get as 
far away from Phoenix as possible. “You have a good 
memory?” 


He shakes his head. “I’m just good at math—puzzles. 
Sooo dangerous. Too bad you can’t throw puzzles at a gun. 


| let out a low whistle, more at the bitterness in his tone 
than the mental image. 


“I’m really...l’m really scared | messed it up for 
everybody. That somehow the skip tracer figured out where 
| was hiding and got Della and Jim in trouble and the others 


” 


” 


“Nah, man, | doubt it, not unless you said something,” | 
say, cutting him off. If l'm not allowed to panic and freak out 
about this situation, no one else can. “Do you have a way to 
contact them?” 


He has a phone number | can call; it’s just a matter of 
finding a working, unoccupied pay phone. They basically 
went extinct once cell phones came around, and then, when 
no one could afford cell phones or their service, suddenly 
there were lines around the block to use the precious few 
pay phones remained. 


| find one, finally, at one of those outdoor strip malls 
that have one nail salon and one Chinese food restaurant 
still open. | have no idea what they’re doing that the rest of 
us aren’t, but whatever. Good for them. 


Just to make sure no one’s going to stumble across us, | 
decide to wait it out a few minutes. Make sure it’s safe to 
leave them here alone. When I’m convinced it’s safe, | turn 
to interrupt their conversation. 


“But I’m sure Della would let you stay, if you wanted 
to,” Bryson is saying from where he and Zu are huddled in 
that little bit of space between the dash and the seat. “The 
attic is big and we have video games!” 


| snort, but a second later, a sharp pang cuts through 
me. | look down at Zu for her reaction as she scribbles out 
her response on the back of the same worn scrap of 
notebook paper | saw her looking at earlier. 


| lean over his shoulder to see her response. It’s weird, 
because her handwriting looks the way I’d expect her voice 
to sound—big, girly, light. /’™ going to my uncle’s ranch in 
San Bernardino. 

Which is...where, exactly? California, | think. If she 
expects me to drive her all the way out to Southern 
California, she has another think coming. 


“I'll be right back,” | tell them. “Lock the doors, okay? 
And stay down.” 

| pick up the receiver gingerly, wiping down the 
mouthpiece against my shirt, like that’s going to help. | pop 
in the dollar in change and dial the number Bryson wrote 
out on the back of my hand. It takes a moment for the call 
to click through to the tone; | glance back over my shoulder, 
making sure they aren’t peeking over the dashboard to 
watch when | specifically told them not to. 


It rings three times, and just when I’m sure I’m going to 
be kicked to voice mail, a breathless voice answers. 


“Um, yeah, hi, | think I...” Oh, shit. Does Gray still have 
his cronies listen in on calls? | mean, would they have any 
reason to listen in on this particular house’s calls? “I think | 
found your, um, stray...ra-dog.” 


Shit, | almost said rabbit. Be cool, Gabe. 
The woman—Della, I’m assuming—is silent. 


“I’m happy to drop him off, but maybe it would be, um, 
better for you to come get him? He is a big dog. Nice...uh, 
reddish fur? Do you know which one I’m talking about?” 


“Yes,” she says, her voice soft. She’s Southern— 
unexpected. “Can you tell me where you are? I’d be happy 
to meet you.” 


| lean back out of the booth, trying to see the nearest 
street name. Sweat is pouring down my back, and not just 
because of the heat. “I’m grabbing dinner at Mr. Foo’s on 
Baseline and Priest Drive.” 


“All right.” | can hear her keys rattle as she grabs them. 
“Okay, I'll be there in less than a half hour. Do...do | need to 
bring anything with me? To thank you?” 

“What do...” Oh. Oh. She’s asking if | need some kind of 
reward, | think. Crap. | mean...l guess | just assumed the 
only financial gain was in turning the kids in, not, you know, 
returning them. I’m so stunned | can’t think of a thing to say. 


“Hello?” 


“Some gas money would be great, | guess,” | manage to 
get out, “if that’s okay?” 


| can’t really sort out my thoughts, even as | hang the 
phone up and make my way toward the car. The kids both 
turn and look at me, these little faces with big eyes, as | 
Slide in and slam the door behind me. My forehead falls 
against the steering wheel as | lean into it, closing my eyes. 


“Did you get Della?” 


There’s a rustle of paper and faint scratching. | open 
one eye just in time to see Zu pass a note back to Bryson. 
It’s such a natural, typical thing for these kids to be doing in 
such a bizarre setting under such horrible circumstances 
that | have to smile, just a little bit. 


“Zu wants to know if you need her to find us something 
to eat,” Bryson says, reading the paper. 


| sit back, giving her an exasperated look of my own. 
“Della’s coming in a half hour. If you’re hungry, | can get 
whatever fifteen bucks will buy at Mr. Foo’s.” 


They both shake their heads, and | realize, my 
exasperation blooming to a whole new level, that they’re 
worried about me being hungry. “I’m fine. We'll wait until 
Della gets here.” 


It’s my job to keep a lookout in the parking lot for her 
car or anyone or anything that could be suspicious—which 
in this day and age is pretty much everything, but this part 
of town is as dead as we could hope for. Out of boredom, | 
start fussing with the skip tracer’s tablet | swiped. 


The home screen is a map of the United States that 
quickly zooms in on Arizona and then drops a red pin on the 
location of the PSF base in downtown Phoenix. A window 
pops up, letting me know it can’t connect to a local wireless 
network, but would I like to engage the satellite service for a 
small fee? 


No. Hell no. That means someone on the other end can 
use that same connection to trace the location of the tablet. 


What’s surprising, though, is that | can still use it 
without letting it hook up to the Internet. Maybe all the 
information is preloaded into the tablet, and you only need 
the Internet to download updates? That seems reasonable; 
the only thing spottier than the Internet these days is 
President Gray’s resume as leader of the free world. 


The main menu is a series of buttons that range from 
GPS services, to a digital version of the handbook, to 
something called “Recovery Network.” 


So this is what Hutch was going on about. After | tap the 
button with my finger, the screen changes, switching over 
to a list of names and pictures of kids. Most of the photos 
are kind of heartbreaking—they look terrified in them. The 
ones that are in camps have the red word RECOVERED across 
their photos. None of them list where the camps are, but in 
each profile is a kid’s basic information—approximate height 
and weight, hometown, parents’ names, whether or not the 
kid was turned in or “recovered.” 


It’s curiosity, l'Il admit it. There’s a search bar at the top 
of the screen, so | type in Zu. | try not to glance down at her 
as the tablet loads the results. And, great, over three 
hundred names come up. It went through and picked out 
any kid who had zu in any part of their name, including a 
surprising number of Zuzanas and Zuriels. 


But her name is Suzume. | know it the minute | see it, 
even though her doll-like face is framed by thick, glossy long 
hair. The tears hadn’t finished drying on her face when 
they’d taken the photo. She looked at the camera like the 
lens was the end of a gun waiting to fire. 


Twelve years old, from Virginia. An only child. 


At large, her listing says. Yellow. $30,000 reward for 
recovery. Highly dangerous, approach with caution. Then, 
because it’s all not horrible enough, it lists the date she 
escaped her “rehabilitation program” as being only four 
months ago. The number they gave her is 42245. 

Below that is the field the skip tracers use to leave tips. 
There are two sightings reported in Ohio and one dated a 
few months ago, in late March, in Virginia. 

A pounding between my ears starts at a low, uneven 
beat and races to a shattering pulse. Suddenly, I’m seeing 


two screens instead of one, and then they’re both blurring 
and | can feel my blood start to fizz beneath my skin, 
pounding at my temples. My whole body heats, like it’s 
being taken by a fever. | can’t breathe, | can’t breathe, I’m 
going to be sick. 


They cut her hair short, | think. 
She can’t talk, because of what they did to her, | think. 


It was so bad there she had to escape, and every day 
she has to deal with assholes like me trying to send her 
back, I think. 


Why did I never think this was a possibility? Not even 
once. | was so focused on turning her in | hadn’t even 
considered she’d already been inside, and what she’d found 
there had been horrible enough that she had to escape. And 
She did it. She got out. We both got out and we found each 
other, and maybe it wasn’t an accident after all. Maybe this 
is really what | was supposed to have been doing all along. 


| want to ask her about it. | want to know the truth, even 
if | can’t hear her form the words. She can write it out for 
me, | don’t care. | want to hear what they did to her there— 
who did it to her—and | want to kill every single one of 
them. My mind is flashing with images of my friends. In their 
black uniforms, marching the kids up and down the halls. 
The crushed look she gave me when | forced her hands into 
those gloves and tied them together, like she was some kind 
of animal. More than anything | can’t stop thinking about 
the expression on her face watching that stupid movie in my 
motel room—the way it visibly lifted when Dorothy stepped 
out of that house and into the sweet dream of Oz. 

Because she knows what it’s like to live in a world of 
black, and black, and the tiny bit of white, but when she 
escaped it, she didn’t find the rainbow of colors, the 
dresses, the singing, the dancing. She only found ugliness. 

She only found me. 





SIX 


DELLA is younger than | expected, somehow. | guess | heard 
the words no kids and assumed that meant she was elderly, 
not someone who looks like she’s in her late forties. Her 
white sedan is the only car that pulls into the parking lot the 
whole time we're sitting there, so it’s impossible to miss her, 
even before she drives straight for us. 


Bryson pops his head up just as she parks right beside 
the passenger door. We’re set as far back away from the 
storefronts as the parking lot will let us be, but | know we're 
going to have to make this quick. At best, someone will see 
us and hopefully think we’re exchanging drugs or some 
other illegal substance, not kids. 


She’s wearing blue jeans and a brown T-shirt and all it 
takes is seeing that head of fire-red hair for her guarded 
expression to fall. The lady still has her looks—a nice smile, 
a warm, open face. She doesn’t look wrung-out the way my 
mom did. She’s standing there, her aviator sunglasses on, 
her sunny blond hair curling around her shoulders, and she 
has her hands on her hips. 


“I’m sorry, Miss Della” are the first words that come out 
of Bryson’s mouth when he opens the door. “I’m so, so 
sorry.” 


She doesn’t look like the lecturing type, but | have a 
feeling if he were her flesh and blood, he’d be on the 
receiving end of some serious ass-whopping. Instead, she 
just cocks her head to the side, gives a faint smile, and 
opens her arms to him. Bryson goes willingly, burying his 


face in her shoulder. He basically collapses against her. | 
only relax when | realize the open door is blocking him from 
view. 


“Y'all had some day, huh?” She lifts her sunglasses as 
she looks from Zu to me. “You’re younger than | expected!” 


| laugh. 


“| have a son about your age,” she continues, blue eyes 
inspecting me. “This feels like a stunt he’d pull, so you'll 
have to excuse me—I’m trying to fight the urge to lecture 
you about taking big risks like this.” 


Weird. Bryson said she didn’t have any kids. 
| shrug. “No risk, no reward, right?” 
Her smile falls just that tiny bit. 


“Oh—no, | mean, no | don’t mean it like that,” | say 
quickly. “It’s just, the world, you know? Nothing changes if 
you don’t take a risk.” 


“That also sounds like him,” she says dryly. “Do me a 
favor and save your mama the heartbreak of joining up with 
the Children’s League to see that particular thought 
through.” 


Della is illegally harboring kids in her own home. Of 
course her kid joins an underground group that seems hell- 
bent on making Gray’s life miserable. It lights a fire at the 
back of my mind, burning through all the other vague 
possibilities I'd been slowly working through. | want to ask 
her more about it—more about her son—but she turns her 
attention to Zu, who, | swear, has not blinked once the 
entire time she’s been watching her. 


“Hi, hon, how are you doing?” 
She manages a shy smile that Della returns twice over. 


“I have that gas money,” she starts, shifting her gaze 
back to me. “Where are y’all headed? Do you need a place 
to stay for the night?” 


“We're going to California,” | tell her, ignoring Zu’s 
surprised expression as she whips her head around. Of 
course we’re going now. “Her uncle has a ranch out there 
I’m bringing her to. Then I’m going to see if | can find some 
work.” 


“You got your papers all in order? A plan to cross the 
border?” 


And just like that, my heart’s in the pit of my stomach. 
“What do you mean?” 


Della’s expression softens, but there’s something sharp 
working behind her eyes. “It’s the whole mess with the 
Federal Coalition and the League—they’re based out of Los 
Angeles, so Gray’s been tightening border security in the 
hope he can starve them out by not letting imports or 
exports through. You need special permission from the 
government to cross state lines.” 


Well...shit. | press my lips together, trying to fight back 
the sting of disappointment. I’m sure there’s another way in 
that doesn’t involve driving. Or walking a couple of hundred 
miles through the desert in the summer. 


“Do you need to get there soon? Would you have any 
way of getting the paperwork for it?” 

“I mean...| guess we could...” My mind is fumbling for a 
way we could possibly sneak into California. On the back of 
a semi-truck? Could | bribe someone? 


“Well.” Della drags the word out, running a hand back 
through her hair. “I guess you’re in luck, hon. A little bit in 
luck, at least. | have papers you can use, but they might be 
more of hindrance—and you're going to have to figure out a 
way to hide her as you cross.” 

“Wait—wait—what?” 

Della smiles. “My husband, he’s a special kind of 
mechanic. He works for one of the companies that 
maintains the canals and aqueducts that bring water out of 


the state, so he has paperwork to cross state lines. | think 
they’re just in the dash....” 


Such is the force of Della that | don’t even remember 
getting out of the truck and walking around to meet her in 
front of the sedan. She points out the two special foil 
stickers affixed to the window. “I can’t give you these, 
unfortunately, but if you hit the border around midnight, 
they have fewer soldiers posted and they’re far more likely 
to be lazy and just wave you through. If not, show them 
these papers....” She leans in through the open window, 
pops the glove box, and hands me a neat bundle of papers. 
“The company is on the auto-approvals list. If they ask for 
an ID to match against the name on the paperwork...well, 
you'll have to get a little creative or say a little prayer and 
floor it.” 


I swallow hard and nod. 


Della puts a hand on my shoulder, smoothing out the 
front of my shirt like it’s the most natural thing in the world 
—but she catches herself and gives a rueful little laugh. 
“Force of habit, sorry. Two boys will do that to you.” 


| didn’t mind it all that much. Honestly, it was kind of 
nice. 


“Are you sure?” | ask quietly. “I mean...your husband, 
doesn’t he need the papers?” 


She waves it off. “He’ll understand. Honestly. | want you 
to take this car and | want you to get that little girl 
someplace safe, okay? You understand that’s your job?” 


| feel a little lightheaded at the weight that comes 
thundering down on my shoulders, but I nod. It is my job. 
I’m doing this. 

“You're up for it, aren’t you?” Della lifts her sunglasses 
again. “I know you are. | do. And you know how? Because 
you've made it this far. You called me, not the PSFs, not any 
of the skip tracers. There’s so much evil in this world, and 


you brought just that tiny bit of light back into it—not for the 
money or the credit or anything other than to help another 
human being out. And that’s rare, real rare. You’re a good 
man, and you should be proud of yourself.” 


And it’s like when she says it, | do feel good. Genuinely 
good. | can’t remember the last time | felt so light. All the 
blood rushes to my face, but I’m not embarrassed. It’s just 
that my chest gets tight, and | have to hold my breath or 
else I’m going to burst out crying all over this stranger. | feel 
like if she touches me in that caring, simple way again, I’m 
going to explode into stardust. 


And that’s when | realize it: not since Dad. No one’s told 
me something I’ve done is great or right or even worthy— 
and maybe it hasn’t been up until this moment. Before he 
took his life, he used to tell me that sometimes we don’t 
know what we're looking for until we find it. I’ve been so 
angry, at him and at everyone else, that | don’t know how to 
handle the way | feel now. Because | think | might be happy. 
| think | might know what I’m supposed to be doing. 


Bryson and Zu share a quick hug and he gives me this 
little fist bump before he climbs into the sedan, settling 
there like he belongs. | reach over to buckle my passenger 
in when she seems preoccupied with shaking the last bit of 
ink out of the dying pen | provided. 


As Della gives me her directions for the fastest way to 
find the freeway and get to Southern California, | can see Zu 
frantically scribbling something down on that same sheet of 
notebook paper she and Bryson wrote their notes on the 
back of. | see the same handwritten message | caught a 
glimpse of before, only now | Know Zu wasn’t the one to 
write it. The penmanship is too neat, too careful to be hers. 
When her arm moves, | can finally read the whole thing: 


We love you. If you need help, look for my parents— 
they're using the names Della and Jim Goodkind—and tell 


them | sent you. 


| startle when Della reaches in to squeeze my shoulder 
and say good-bye. Zu looks up, panicked, and quickly folds 
the notebook paper up and leans over me to give it to her. 


“Stay safe, honey,” Della says, blowing her a kiss, “the 
both of you, please.” 


“I'll do my best,” | tell her, shifting out of park. She 
steps back so I can roll the window up. 


| don’t really know why I look in the rearview mirror as 
we drive away. | still feel a little bit like I’m walking through 
somebody else’s good dream, like none of this is real. And | 
know | won’t get the story out of Zu, not the full one, 
anyway. That’s okay. We’re allowed to have our secrets. 
Starting now, I’m leaving the past alone in the past. 


Growing smaller and smaller in the reflection, Della 
unfolds the sheet of paper. But | see her when she presses 
her hand against her mouth, when she slumps against the 
side of the sedan—overcome, in relief, | don’t know. Zu’s 
message is only three words, but they nearly bring the lady 
with a spine like steel to her knees. 


Liam is safe. 


| think about stopping for the night—finding some cheap 
motel room along the way to California and trying to geta 
little bit of shut-eye to recharge, but | can’t bring myself to. 
After using Della’s money to fill the gas tank as much as | 
could, I’m left with the same fifteen dollars | had before. Any 
place charging that little for a room is the kind of place 
where we'll wake up and find our car gone in the morning. 


Zu keeps her eyes on the green freeway signs as we 
zoom past. By the way she keeps tapping her fingers 
against her leg, | think she’s counting them. We can’t keep a 
steady radio signal this far out in the desert, and | think the 
silence is starting to unravel some of her confidence. The 


lightness | felt earlier talking to Della is slowly bleeding 
away, too, into the dark, barren landscape around us. For 
the first time in my life, | miss the trees up north. | miss 
being surrounded by the known and familiar, and having it 
tucked in around me like a blanket. 


| can’t keep ignoring the fact that after | drop off Zu, 
that’s it. That’s the end of my current plan unless she and 
the other kids desperately need me to stay and help them. 
And while it’s a great plan, | need a little more than that, 
especially since | don’t have the money for any of the state 
schools in California that might be open. | could see if there 
are any jobs there as a fieldworker, or in construction. 
Maybe their police force would take me. If not, | guess 
there’s always the Children’s League. | doubt they’d be 
picky, and at least | know I’d be doing something real to 
help the kids. Something to think about. 

| like that. There are choices now. Possibilities. 

“This place you’re going,” | say, “is it nice?” 

She already wrote the address down for me. Smart thing 
had it memorized, and realized, even before | did, that we 
could roughly navigate our way there by zooming in on the 
Skip tracer tablet’s map until it showed the surface streets 
around San Bernardino. I’d only been to California a few 
times, enough to start feeling a bit nervous once we hit 
Quartzsite, one of the last few Arizona towns along the I-10 
before the border. 

Zu shrugs. 

“You've never been there before?” | press. “Even though 
it’s your uncle’s place?” 

She weaves her fingers together, then rips them apart. 

“Ohhh,” | say, “he doesn’t get along with the rest of 
your family?” 

| get a thumbs-up for that. “Are you sure he’s...| mean, | 
know it’s your uncle, but he'll be okay taking you in?” 


Zu wraps her arms around herself, miming a big 
embrace. 


“I hope so, kid, ‘cause | don’t think you can stick with 
me if | go looking for, like, the Children’s League.” 


It’s like I’ve slapped her in the face—the moment the 
shock passes, she looks visibly upset. At first | think it’s 
because what I’ve said was a little mean, but she’s freaking 
out, shaking her head, waving her hands. No—her mouth 
forms the words in the dark—not them. 


“Why not?” | haven’t heard, you know, pretty things 
about their methods, but they do get their point and 
demands across in a way the parents sitting around on the 
steps of Flagstaff’s city hall never did. 


She’s frantically looking around the different 
compartments of the car, pulling out sheets of paper, then 
putting them back when she sees there’s something 
important written on them. 


“Dorothy, Dorothy—it’s okay, calm down.” | can tell 
she’s getting more and more frustrated—and just when | 
think she’s going to pull the Band-Aids off her face and write 
on the backs of those, she finally just settles on using the 
last of the ink to write the message on her palm. 


NO!!! THEY ARE TERRIBLE! SCARY! YOU ARE BETTER 
THAN THAT! 


| snort, drumming my fingers on the steering wheel. For 
a few minutes, | can’t say anything at all. There’s a stone in 
my throat and | can’t swallow it. A few minutes ago, all | 
could taste in my mouth was the McDonald’s hamburger | 
scarfed down for dinner. Now it’s so dry my tongue sticks to 
the roof of it. 


“All right,” | tell her. “All right. l'Il figure something else 


” 


out. 
Because even if it’s not true, | want it to be. 


You can see the border station from a good three miles 
away. The floodlights are cranked up so high they look like 
they form a solid white wall. It’s only when you get closer 
that you start seeing the lengths of barbed wire and the 
enormous military tanks and trucks they have haloed out 
around the freeway, and the small, old building where the 
border agents used to sit and wave you through. 


We pulled over a while back to get Zu situated, but | still 
feel sick about it—really, genuinely sick with fear. I’ve got 
her folded down in the gully of space where the dashboard 
curves out, but she’s only covered with a blanket and a 
large duffel bag of clothes we picked up at one of those 
Goodwill drop-off sites. | wonder if she can even breathe 
under there, and | wonder what’s going to happen if they 
demand to search the truck, and | wonder if she’s somehow 
going to have to save me from this, too. 


“Don’t say anything or move no matter what, okay?” | 
tell her. 


There are bright orange signs everywhere telling me to 
reduce my speed, but they seem a little redundant. The 
floodlights are so damn bright it’s hard to see anything and 
you have to take your foot off the gas to avoid crashing into 
the barrel barriers or any one of the uniformed National 
Guardsmen and -women. 


Shit, shit, shit. | grip the steering wheel. | have the AC 
going at full blast, so high it’s practically deafening, but my 
back is sticking to the faux leather seat. You’re fine, Gabe— 
Jim! You are Jim! You are Jim Goodkind and you have every 
right to be driving through here— 

A soldier steps out of the little station building, lifting 
her hand against the glare of my headlights. I’m waved 
forward, but not through, like | was stupidly hoping. 

She raps her knuckles against my window and | roll it 
down, trying to remember how to breathe. In out in out in 


out in outinoutinout... 
“Can | ask what business you have in California?” 


Say something. Say anything. There is a little girl right 
next to you and she needs you to act like the twenty-five- 
year-old you are, not the three-year-old your wimpy-ass guts 
are telling you to be. 


“The aqueduct...” | swallow, forcing what | hope is not a 
demented smile onto my face. “My boss thinks someone on 
the California side might have tampered with it. Water levels 
are suspiciously low. | have to check it tonight before they 
come in tomorrow morning.” 


| have no idea what words are coming out of my mouth. 
| have no idea if there’s a canal that flows from California 
into Arizona. | always thought it was the opposite—that 
California was hogging the Colorado River and leaving us 
with nothing—but maybe | just spent too much time with 
drunk, bitter Grand Canyon tour guides growing up. I’m 
smiling so hard, though, I’ve lost all feeling in my face. 


Shit. Why didn’t I practice this? Why can’t I ever think 
far enough ahead? 


“I have all of my paperwork—passes,” | add weakly, 
fumbling with the glove compartment latch. 


The soldier glances down at her clipboard, then back up 
at my face. “I don’t have any notes about this maintenance 
trip....” 


| lean closer to the window and let my voice drop to a 
whisper so she also has to lean in to hear me. “They think 
the Children’s League might be involved. No one’s supposed 
to know I’m coming.” 

Great. Now in addition to looking sketchy, | also look like 
a conspiracy theory whack job. Great way to inspire 
confidence in my sanity. 


Dammit, this isn’t going to work. Why did I think this 
would work? 


The other soldier in the booth, who planted himself in 
front of the TV, sticks his head out to see what’s going on. 
The soldier | was talking to turns around, about to explain it 
to him, but he cuts her off. “Heron Hydraulics is on the auto- 
approvals list—l’ll give you a copy tonight to study for 
tomorrow.” He turns back to me. “Sorry, sir. Go ahead.” 


| stare back at him dumbly. The other soldier has to give 
me a wave to get me moving. 


But no more than a hundred feet later, there’s a whole 
other border station set up—one Della neglected to 
mention. It’s not nearly as impressive as the first one, but | 
can see a small dark figure moving inside the tiny booth as | 
approach. Hanging from the metal levers blocking the path 
is a Sign telling me tO HAVE FEDERAL COALITION-ISSUED PASSES READY. 


Shit. Do | have those? | turn the overhead light on again, 
letting the car coast forward through that small sliver of free 
land between the two competing governments. | can’t find 
anything labeled with the Federal Coalition’s name in the 
variety of rainbow-colored official documents. By the time 
the car comes up to the metal bar standing between me 
and the velvet black of California’s stretch of desert, I’m 
fighting not to start hyperventilating. 


What can I tell the m—how can I spin my story so | seem 
sympathetic to them, not Gray? Does it matter? Are they 
looking for me to be sympathetic toward them? Does that 
make me seem more suspicious? 


But by the time | get there, the police officer—highway 
patrolman, | realize, rare breed they are—just reaches over 
and presses something on his desk, and the metal bar rises. 
He doesn’t even turn around in his seat, from which he’s 
watching the same program the National Guardsmen were. 


| let myself speed up, waiting for him to try to stop me. 
To show half as much initiative to do something as the first 
soldier did. But he just sits there, and it’s like all the lights 
are on, but no one’s home. No one cares. Given how long 
it’s been since the Federal Coalition was formed and how 
little they’ve done to help anyone, it seems appropriate. 


Zu’s face is flushed, but she’s beaming when | lift the 
bag and blanket off her. When | don’t return her smile, her 
dark brows draw together in a silent question, but | don’t 
want to tell her. | don’t want her to know that all of a sudden 
I’m not sure this is a safe place, either. 





SEVEN 


SAN BERNARDINO doesn’t look all that different from the part of 
Arizona | found Zu in. It’s not covered in a thick coat of 
evergreens like Flagstaff, though I’m convinced | see a few 
mixed in with the shapes of other kinds of trees. It’s a 
valley, a nice one, surrounded by black-faced mountains 
that seem to lean in more over us the farther | drive from 
the lights of the city at the heart of it. 


| heard rumors that California wasn’t hit as hard as the 
rest of us, but driving through these streets makes me feel 
like I’ve stepped back ten years in time. There are none of 
the scabs | got used to seeing back home: no sea of silver- 
backed trailers, no abandoned cars, no tent cities. The gas 
prices are still astronomical, judging by the price boards, but 
none of the stations have been shuttered with signs like no 
GAS HERE Or TRY CAMP VERDE. 


The address Zu gave me is a good twenty miles outside 
the city’s reach. It starts getting quieter, colder as the hours 
pass by. Eventually | have to roll up my windows and turn 
down the radio. 


“Hey, Dorothy,” | say, shaking her out of sleep. “Is this 
the place?” 


It’s pitch-black out here, but there are lights strung up 
along the wooden fence leading up to the large one-story 
home. It’s done in the typical southwestern ranch style— 
every detail, from the obligatory cacti in pots around the 
entryway to the bleach-white cattle skull that hangs on the 
door. | let the truck’s headlights wash over the building once 


before | switch them off and park the car on the dirt 
driveway. 


“What do you think?” | ask her. “I don’t see any lights 
on....” 


She unbuckles her seat belt, her mouth pressed 
together in a tight line. 


“You want to wait here while | see if anyone’s home?” 


I’m not going to lie. A big part of me was hoping that 
someone would be up, waiting for us. That her friends those 
Skip tracers were chasing would be here to greet Zu and tell 
her all about how they gave the beards the slip. It wasn’t so 
crazy—| never saw them take those girls away. They weren’t 
in the PSF station in Prescott as far as | could tell. 


They’re probably asleep, | think, smoothing my hair 
back. Yeah. It was just shy of midnight, an hour when 
nothing good can happen. We all should be in bed before 
then, | think. 


Of course she doesn’t want to be left in the car, but she 
lets me carefully maneuver her behind me, at least. | feel 
her small hands gripping the back of my shirt to keep track 
of me, and the thought that she’s depending on me is 
steadying. 

| ring the bell and knock, but no one comes to the door. 
We even walk the perimeter of the house, peering through 
the windows, but nobody’s there—only furniture covered in 
white sheets. 


Maybe her uncle up and abandoned the place. Given 
how long it took me to drive the length of the driveway 
through the sprawling property, it seems like this place 
would take a monumental amount of work to maintain and 
keep thriving, even in a great economy. | thought | saw a 
few cows or horses in the far ends of the grassy field behind 
the house, but | think exhaustion tricked my brain. All | see 
now are rocks. 


| reach around to take Zu’s arm, wondering how to 
explain this to her. It seems unfair that | have to be the one 
to break her heart over this—to point out that she fought so 
hard to get here for nothing. But just as the words start to 
form in my mind, we hear a muffled bang from the smaller 
building set off from the main house. Some kind of stable or 
garage, probably. 

The doors are shut, but I see the line of warm, milky 
light under them—and | see it switch off as we carefully, 
quietly come up on it. Zu stays behind me the whole time, 
her hands clenching fistfuls of my shirt. 


| take the metal handle in my hand and slide the door 
open slowly, feeling my pulse jump as it scrapes across the 
rocky dirt. And for a second, I’m confused, because the face 
that appears in the darkness is Zu’s—Zu the way I’d seen 
her in the skip tracer network, with long, silky hair. Her eyes 
go wide, and her mouth opens in a scream. 

And then I see the blond hair behind her, the girl with 
the gun in her hand who doesn’t even hesitate before she 
fires it straight at my chest. 

It feels... 

| feel... 

It’s like... 

My mind blanks with the fiery burst of pain that tears 
through me, ripping me up from the inside out. | can’t— 
what’s—I don’t understand, the girls are yelling, the three of 
them from the valley, but the last thing | feel before my legs 
go is Zu at my back trying to hold me up. 

Move—| don’t want to hurt her, but I can’t feel anything 
below my waist. I’m going to collapse back on her, I’m... 

When my eyes open again, I’m on the ground and warm 
rain is spilling down on me from the clear river of stars 
overhead. 


“—the man from the road, | thought he—!” 


Zu flashes in and out of my vision. She shoves the girl 
with the gun, beats her hands against the teen’s chest. | 
hear “call,” “can’t,” “hospital,” and then nothing but the 
sound of my own heartbeat. | want to lift my hands, to apply 
pressure to the place in my chest she’s just cracked open, 
but | can’t breathe—I can’t—I can’t—l’m choking on air and 
the metallic bitterness coating my tongue. 


One of them disappears into the dark of the stables. | 
can smell the place’s old musky animal scent, the sharp, 
fresh hay, but even that begins to fade. Zu’s face appears 
over mine, and her mouth is moving, her lips are moving, 
with a message for me and only me, but there are no pens 
here, no paper. | can read the desperation and fear in her 
face. | see her hands come down against my chest, but | 
can’t feel them. 


“D-Dorothy—” My throat burns. It’s the only way | know 
the words are leaving it. “Guess we...shouldn’t have left 
OZ cc 


| feel myself drift back. Her whole body is heaving with 
sobs, snot and tears dripping down her face, and | want to 
say so much to her, and | want to tell her—Her face begins 
to dissolve into gray, and it takes my breath with it. My 
voice. 


Stop it, you stupid kid. Jesus, stop crying. 

Don’t you know | hate it? 

Dorothy, it’s so stupid. Don’t be so stupid about this. 
Don't. 

Don’t— 
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ONE 


THE crook of my arm locked over the man’s throat, 
tightening as his boots’ rubber soles batted against the 
ground. His fingernails bit into the black fabric of my shirt 
and gloves, clawing at them in desperation. The oxygen was 
being cut off from his brain, but it didn’t keep the flashes of 
his thoughts at bay. | saw everything. His memories and 
thoughts burned white-hot behind my eyes, but | didn’t let 
up, not even when the security guard’s terrified mind 
brought an image of himself to the surface, staring open- 
eyed up at the dark hallway’s ceiling. Dead, maybe? 


| wasn’t going to kill him, though. The soldier stood head 
and shoulders over me, and one of his arms was the size of 
one of my legs. The only reason | had gotten the jump on 
him at all was because he had been standing with his back 
to me. 


Instructor Johnson called this move the Neck Lock, and 
he had taught me a whole collection of others. The Can 
Opener, the Crucifix, the Neck Crank, the Nelson, the 
Twister, the Wristlock, and the Spine Crack, just to name a 
few. All ways that I, a five-foot-five girl, could get a good 
grip on someone who outmatched me physically. Enough for 
me to draw out the real weapon. 


The man was half hallucinating now. Slipping into his 
mind was painless and easy; all of the memories and 
thoughts that rose to the surface of his consciousness were 
stained black. The color bled through them like a blot of ink 


on wet paper. And it was then, only after | had my hooks in 
him, that | released my grip from his neck. 


This probably hadn’t been what he had been expecting 
when he came out of the shop’s hidden side entrance for a 
smoke break. 


The bite in Pennsylvania’s air had turned the man’s 
cheeks bright red beneath his pale stubble. | let out a single 
hot breath from behind the ski mask and cleared my throat, 
fully aware of the ten sets of eyes trained on me. My fingers 
shook as they slipped across the man’s skin; he smelled like 
stale smoke and the spearmint gum he used to try to cover 
his nasty habit. | leaned forward, pressing two fingers 
against his neck. 


“Wake up,” | whispered. The man forced his eyes open, 
wide and childlike. Something in my stomach clenched. 


| glanced over my shoulder to the tactical team behind 
me, who were watching all of this silently, faces unseen 
behind their masks. 


“Where is Prisoner 27?” | asked. We were out of the line 
of sight of the security cameras—the reason, | guess, this 
soldier felt safe enough to slip out for a few unscheduled 
breaks—but | was beyond anxious to have this part over. 


“Hurry the hell up!” Vida said through gritted teeth, next 
to me. 


My hands shook at the wave of heat at my back as the 
tact team leader stepped up behind me. Doing this didn’t 
hurt the way it used to. It didn’t wring me out, twisting my 
mind into knots of pain. But it did make me sensitive to the 
strong feelings of anyone near me—including the man’s 
disgust. His black, black hatred. 


Rob’s dark hair was in the corner of my sight. The order 
to move forward without me was ready to spill out over his 
lips. Of the three Ops I’d gone on with him as Leader, I’d 
only ever been able to finish one. 


“Where is Prisoner 27?” | repeated, giving the soldier’s 
mind a nudge with my own. 


“Prisoner 27.” As he repeated the words, his heavy 
mustache twitched. The hint of gray there made him look a 
lot older than he actually was. The assignment file we’d 
been given at HQ had included blurbs on all of the soldiers 
assigned to this bunker, including this one—Max Brommel. 
Age forty-one, originally from Cody, Wyoming. Moved to 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, for a programming job, lost it 
when the economy tanked. A nice wife, currently out of 
work. Two kids. 


Both dead. 


A storm of murky images flooded every dark corner and 
crevice of his mind. | saw a dozen more men, all wearing the 
same light camo uniforms jumping out of the back of a van, 
and several more from the Humvees that had bookended 
the bigger vehicle—full of criminals, suspected terrorists, 
and, if the intel the Children’s League had received was 
correct, one of our top agents. 


| watched, suddenly calm, as these same soldiers led 
one...two...no, three men off the back of the truck. They 
weren’t Psi Special Forces officers, or FBI, or CIA, and 
definitely not a SWAT or SEAL team, all of which probably 
could have crushed our small force in one swift blow. No, 
they were National Guard servicemen, drawn back into 
active duty by the terrible times; our intel had been right 
about that, at least. 


The soldiers had pulled hoods down tight over the 
prisoners’ heads, then forced them down the stairs of the 
abandoned shop to the sliding silver door of the bunker 
hidden below. 

After much of Washington, DC, had been destroyed by 
what President Gray claimed was a group of warped Psi kids, 
he had taken special care to build these so-called mini- 


fortresses across the east coast in case another emergency 
of that magnitude was to arise. Some were built beneath 
hotels, others into the sides of mountains, and some, like 
this one, were hidden in plain sight in small towns, under 
shops or government buildings. They were for Gray’s 
protection, the protection of his cabinet and important 
military officials, and, it appeared, to imprison “high-risk 
threats to national security.” 

Including our own Prisoner 27, who seemed to be 
getting some special treatment. 


His cell was at the end of a long hall, two stories down. 
It was a lonely room with a low, dark ceiling. The walls 
seemed to drip down around me, but the memory held 
steady. They kept his hood on but bound his feet to the 
metal chair in the center of the cell, in the halo of light from 
a single naked bulb. 


| peeled away from the man’s mind, releasing both my 
physical and mental grip on him. He slid down the graffiti on 
the wall of the abandoned Laundromat, still in the clutches 
of his own brain’s fog. Removing the memory of my face 
and the men behind us in the alley was like plucking stones 
from the bottom of a clear, shallow pond. 


“Two stories down, room Four B,” | said, turning back to 
Rob. We had a sketchy outline of the layout of the bunker 
but none of the small directional details—we weren't blind, 
but we weren’t exactly killing it in the accuracy department. 
The basic layout for these bunkers was always about the 
same, though. A staircase or elevator that ran down one end 
of the structure and one long hall on each level stemming 
out from it. 


He held up a gloved hand, cutting off the rest of my 
instructions and signaling to the team behind him. | fed him 
the code from the soldier’s memory: 6-8-9-9-9-9-* and 


stepped away, pulling Vida with me. She shoved me off into 
the nearest soldier, grunting. 


| couldn’t see Rob’s eyes beneath his night-vision 
goggles as the green light flashed, but | didn’t need to in 
order to read his intentions. He hadn’t asked for us and 
certainly hadn’t wanted us tagging along when he—a former 
Army Ranger, as he loved to remind us—could easily have 
handled this with a few of his men. More than anything, | 
think he was furious he had to do this at all. It was League 
policy that if you were caught, you were disavowed. No one 
was coming for you. 


If Alban wanted this agent back, he had a good reason 
for it. 


The clock started the moment the door slid open. Fifteen 
minutes to get in, grab Prisoner 27, and get the hell out and 
away. Who knew if we even had that long, though? Rob was 
only estimating how long it would take for backup to arrive 
once the alarms were activated. 


The doorway opened to the stairwell at the back of the 
bunker. It wound down, section by section, into the 
darkness, with only a few lights along the metal steps to 
guide us. | heard one of the men cut the wire of the security 
camera perched high above us, felt Vida’s hand shove me 
forward, but it took time—too much time—for my eyes to 
adjust. Traces of the Laundromat’s chemicals clung to the 
recycled dry air, burning my lungs. 

Then, we were moving. Quickly, as silently as a group in 
heavy boots could be thundering down a flight of stairs. 


My blood was thrumming in my ears as Vida and | 
reached the first landing. Six months of training wasn’t a 
long time, but it was long enough to teach me how to pull 
the familiar armor of focus tighter around my core. 


Something hard slammed into my back, then something 
harder—a shoulder, a gun, then another, and more, until it 


was a steady enough rhythm that | had to press myself 
against the landing’s door into the bunker to avoid them. 
Vida let out a sharp noise as the last of the team blew past 
us. Only Rob stopped to acknowledge us. “Cover us until 
we’re through, then monitor the entrance. Right there. Do 
not leave your position.” 


“We're supposed to—” Vida began. | stepped in front of 
her, cutting her off. No, this wasn’t what the Op parameters 
had outlined, but it was better for us. There was no reason 
for either of us to follow them down into the bunker and 
potentially get ourselves killed. And she knew—it had been 
drilled into our skulls a million times—that tonight Rob was 
Leader. And the very first rule, the only one that mattered 
when you got to the moments between terrified heartbeats, 
was that you always, even in the face of fire or death or 
capture, a/ways had to follow Leader. 


Vida was at my back, close enough for me to feel her 
hot breath through the thick black knit of my ski mask. 
Close enough that the fury she was radiating cut through 
the freezing Philadelphia air. Vida always radiated a kind of 
bloodthirsty eagerness, even more so when Cate was 
Leader on an Op; the excitement of proving herself to our 
Minder always stripped away the better lessons of her 
training. This was a game to her, a challenge, to show off 
her perfect aim, her combat training, her sharply honed 
Blue abilities. To me, it was yet another perfect opportunity 
to get herself killed. At seventeen, Vida might have been the 
perfect trainee, the standard to which the League held the 
rest of their freak kids, but the one thing she had never 
been able to master was her own adrenaline. 


“Don’t you ever touch me again, bitch,” Vida snarled, 
her voice low with fury. She started backing away to follow 
them down the stairs. “You are such a fucking coward that 
you're going to take this lying down? You don’t care that he 
just disrespected us? You—” 


The stairwell reared up under my feet, as if dragging in 
a deep breath only to let it explode back out. The shock of it 
seemed to slow time itself—I was up and off my feet, 
launched so hard into the door that | thought | felt it dent 
beneath my skull. Vida slammed onto the ground, covering 
her head, and it was only then that the roar of the 
concussion grenade reached us as it blew apart the 
entrance below. 


The smoky heat was thick enough to get a stranglehold 
on me, but the disorientation was so much worse. My 
eyelids felt like they had been peeled and rubbed raw as | 
forced them open. A crimson light pulsed through the dark, 
pushing through the clouds of cement debris. The muffled 
throbbing in my ears—that wasn’t my heartbeat. That was 
the alarm. 


Why had they used the grenade when they knew the 
code for that door would be the same as the one outside? 
There hadn’t been any gunfire—we were close enough that 
we would have heard the tact team engage them. Now 
everyone would know we were there—it didn’t make sense 
for a team of professionals. 


| ripped the mask away from my face, clawing at my 
right ear. There was a Sharp, stabbing pain and the comm 
unit came away in pieces. | pressed a gloved hand against it 
as | stumbled up to my feet, blinking back one sickening 
wave of nausea after another. But when | turned to find 
Vida, to drag her back up the stairs and into the freezing 
Pennsylvania night, she was gone. 


| spent two terrified heartbeats searching for her body 
through the gaping hole in the stairwell’s landing, watching 
as the tactical team streamed past. | leaned against the 
wall, trying to stay on my feet. 


“Vida!” | felt the word leave my throat, but it vanished 
under the pulsing in my ears. “Vida!” 


The door on my landing was mangled, dented, singed— 
but it still worked, apparently. It groaned and began to slide 
open, only to catch halfway with a horrible grating noise. | 
threw myself back against the wall, taking two steps up the 
fractured stairs. The darkness tucked me back under its 
cover just as the first soldier squeezed through the door, his 
handgun swinging around the cramped space. | took a deep 
breath and dropped into a crouch. It took three blinks to 
clear my vision, and by then, the soldiers were fighting 
through the doorway, jumping over the jagged hole in the 
platform and continuing down the stairs. | watched four go, 
then five, then six, swallowed by the smoke. A series of 
strange buzzing pops seemed to follow them, and it wasn’t 
until | was standing, swiping my arm over my face, that | 
realized it was gunfire from below. 


Vida was gone, the tact team was now deep into a 
hornet’s nest of their own making, and Prisoner 27— 


God dammit, | thought, moving back down onto the 
landing. There were upward of twenty or thirty soldiers 
staffing these bunkers at any given time. They were too 
small to house more than that, even temporarily. But just 
because the corridor was empty now, it didn’t mean the 
firefight below had drawn all of the attention away. If | were 
caught, that would be it. I’d be finished, killed one way or 
another. 


But there was that man | had seen, the one with the 
hood over his head. 


| didn’t feel any particular loyalty to the Children’s 
League. There was a contract between us, a strange verbal 
agreement that was as businesslike as it was bloody. 
Outside of my own team, there weren’t people to care 
about, and there certainly wasn’t anyone who cared about 
me beyond the bare minimum of keeping me alive and 
available to inflict on their targets like a virus. 


My feet weren’t moving, not yet. There was something 
about that scene that kept replaying over and over again in 
my mind. It was the way they had bound his hands, how 
they had led Prisoner 27 down into the dark unknown of the 
bunker. It was the gleam of guns, the improbability of 
escape. | felt despair rising in me like a cloud of steam, 
Spreading itself out through my body. 


| knew what it felt like to be a prisoner. To feel time 
catch and stop because every day you lost a little bit more 
hope that your situation would change, that someone would 
come to help you. And | thought that if one of us could just 
get to him, to show him we were there before the Op failed, 
it would be worth the try. 


But there was no safe way down, and the firefight below 
was raging in a way only automatic weapons could. Prisoner 
27 would know people were there—and they weren't able to 
reach him. | had to shake that compassion. | had to stop 
thinking these adults deserved any kind of pity, especially 
League agents. Even the new recruits reeked of blood to 
me. 


If | stayed here, right where Rob ordered me to, | might 
never find Vida. But if | left and disobeyed him, he’d be 
furious. 


Maybe he wanted you to be standing there when the 
explosion went off, a small voice whispered at the back of 
my mind. Maybe he was hoping... 


No. | wasn’t going to think about that now. Vida was my 
responsibility. Not Rob, not Prisoner 27. Goddamn Vida the 
viper. When I was out of here, when I found Vida, when we 
were safely back to HQ, I’d play the situation out in my mind 
again. Not now. 


My ears were still thrumming with their own pulse, too 
loud for me to hear the heavy steps coming from the 


lookout post in the Laundromat. We literally crashed into 
each other as my hand brushed the outside door. 


This soldier was a young one. If | had been going on 
appearances alone, | would have thought he was only a few 
years older than me. Ryan Davidson, my brain filled in, 
coughing up all sorts of useless information from the 
mission file. Texas born and bred. National Guard since his 
college had closed. Art History major. 


It was one thing, though, to have someone's life printed 
in crisp black letters and laid out in front of you. It was 
something else entirely to come face-to-face with the actual 
flesh and blood. To feel the hot stink of breath and see the 
pulse jump in his throat. 


“H-Hey!” He reached for the gun at his side, but | 
launched a foot at his hand and sent the weapon clattering 
across the landing and down the stairs. We both dove for it. 


My chin hit the silver metal, and the impact actually 
jarred my brain. For a single blinding second, | saw nothing 
but pristine white flash in front of my eyes. And then, 
everything returned in brilliant bright color. The pain filtered 
through next; when the soldier tackled me and | hit the 
floor, my teeth sank into my bottom lip and it burst open. 
Blood sprayed across the stairwell. 


The guard pinned me to the ground with his entire 
weight. The instant | felt him shift, | knew he was going for 
his radio. | could hear chatter from a woman; | heard her 
say, “Report status,” and “I’m coming up,” and the 
knowledge of just how badly | would be screwed if either of 
those things actually happened sent me into what Instructor 
Johnson liked to call a controlled panic. 

Panic, because the situation seemed to be escalating 
quickly. 

Controlled, because | was the predator in the situation. 


One of my hands was pinned under my chest, the other 
between my back and his stomach. That was the one | 
chose. | bunched up his uniform the best | could, searching 
for bare skin. My brain’s wandering fingers reached out for 
his head and pried their way in, one at a time. They fought 
through the memory of my startled face behind the door, 
moody blue images of women dancing on dimly lit stages, a 
field, another man launching his fist at him— 


Then, the weight was off, and air came flooding back 
into my lungs, cold and stale. | rolled over onto my hands 
and knees, gasping for more of it. The figure standing over 
me had tossed him down the stairs like a crumpled piece of 
paper. 

“—up! We have to—” The words sounded like they were 
being carried along underwater. If it hadn’t been for the 
strands of shocking violet hair sticking out from under her 
Ski mask, | probably wouldn’t have recognized Vida at all. 
Her dark shirt and pants were torn, and she seemed to be 
moving with some kind of limp, but she was alive, and 
there, and in mostly one piece. | heard her voice through 
the muffled ringing in my ears. 


“Jesus, you're slow!” she was shouting to me. “Let’s 
go!” 

She started down the stairs, but | grabbed the scruff of 
her Kevlar vest and pulled her back. “We're going outside. 
We'll cover the entrance from there. Is your comm still 
working?” 

“They’re still fighting down there!” she shouted. “They 
can use us! He said not to leave our post—!” 


“Then consider it an order from me!” 


And she had to, because that was the way this worked. 
That was what she hated most about me, about all of this— 
that | had the deciding vote. That | got to make this call. 


She spat at my feet, but | felt her following me back up 
the stairs, cursing beneath her breath. The thought occurred 
to me that she could easily take her knife and slash it 
through my spine. 

The soldier | met outside clearly hadn’t been expecting 
me. | raised a hand, reaching out for hers to command her 
away, but the sound of Vida’s gun firing over my shoulder 
rocketed me back and away from the soldier so much faster 
than the splatter of blood from her neck did. 


“None of that bullshit!” Vida said, lifting the gun still 
somehow strapped to my side and pushing it into my palm. 
“Go!” 


My fingers curved around its familiar shape. It was the 
typical service weapon—a black SIG Sauer P229 DAK—that 
still, after months of learning to shoot them, and clean 
them, and assemble them, felt too big in my hands. 


We burst into the night. | tried to grab Vida again to slow 
her down before she ran into a blind situation, but she 
shrugged me off hard. We started at a run up the narrow 
alley. 


| hit the corner just in time to see three soldiers, singed 
and bleeding, hauling two hooded figures up out of what 
looked like nothing more than a large street drain. That 
access point definitely wasn’t in the Op folders we were 
given. 

Prisoner 27? | couldn’t be sure. The prisoners they were 
loading into the van were men, about the same height, but 
there was a chance. And that chance was about to get into a 
van and drive away forever. 

Vida pressed a hand to her ear, her lips compressing to 
white. “Rob’s saying he wants us back inside. He needs 
backup.” 

She was already turning back when I grabbed her again. 
For the first time maybe ever, | was just that tiny bit faster. 


“Our objective is Prisoner 27,” | whispered, trying to 
phrase it in a way that would connect with her stupidly loyal 
sense of duty to the organization. “And | think that’s him. 
This is what Alban sent us for, and if he gets away, the 
whole Op is blown.” 


“He—” Vida protested, then sucked back whatever word 
was on her lips. Her jaw clenched, but she gave me the 
tiniest of nods. “I’m not going down with your ass if you sink 
us. Just FYI.” 


“It'll all be my fault,” | said, “nothing against your 
record.” No blemish on her pristine Op history, no scarring 
the trust Alban and Cate had in her. It was a win-win 
situation for her—either she’d get the “glory” of a successful 
Op, or she’d get to watch me be punished and humiliated. 


| kept my eyes on the scene in front of us. There were 
three soldiers—manageable with weapons, but in order to 
be really useful, l’d need to get close enough to touch them. 
That was the single, frustrating limit to my abilities | still 
hadn’t been able to break through, no matter how much 
practice the League forced on me. 


The invisible fingers that lived inside my skull were 
tapping impatiently, as if disgusted they couldn’t break out 
on their own anymore. 


| stared at the nearest soldier, trying to imagine the long 
snaking fingers grasping out, stretching across the tile, 
reaching his unguarded mind. Clancy could do this, | 
thought. He didn’t need to touch people to get a grip on 
their minds. 

| swallowed a scream of frustration. We needed 
something else. A distraction, something that could— 

Vida was built with a strong back and powerful limbs 
that made even her most dangerous acts seem graceful and 
easy. | watched her raise her gun, steady her aim. 


“Abilities!” | hissed. “Vida, no guns; it'll alert the 
others!” 


She looked at me like she was watching my scrambled 
brains run out of my nose. Shooting them was a quick fix, 
we both were well aware of that, but if she missed and hit 
one of the prisoners, or if they started firing back... 


Vida lifted her hand, blowing out a single irritated 
breath. Then she shoved her hands out through the air. The 
three National Guardsmen were picked up with such 
accuracy and strength that they were tossed halfway down 
the block, against the cars parked there. Because it wasn’t 
enough that Vida was physically the fastest or strongest or 
had the best aim out of all of us—she had to have the best 
control over her abilities, too. 


| let the feeling part of my brain switch off. The most 
valuable skill the Children’s League taught me was to purge 
fear and replace it with something that was infinitely colder. 
Call it calm, call it focus, call it numb nerves—it came, even 
with blood singing in my veins as | ran toward the prisoners. 


They smelled like vomit, blood, and human filth. So 
different from the clean, neat lines of the bunker and its 
bleach stench. My stomach heaved. 


The closest prisoner huddled near the gutter, bound 
arms up over his head. His shirt hung in pieces off his 
shoulders, framing welts and burns and bruises that made 
his back look more like a plate of raw meat than flesh. 


The man turned toward the sound of my feet, lifting his 
face from the safety of his arms. | ripped the hood off his 
head. | had stepped up with words of reassurance on my 
tongue, but the sight of him had disconnected my mouth 
from my brain. Blue eyes squinted at me under a scraggly 
mop of blond hair, but | couldn’t do anything, say anything, 
not when he leaned farther into the pale yellow streetlight. 


“Move, dumbass!” Vida yelled. “What’s the holdup?” 


| felt every ounce of blood leave my body in a single 
blow, fast and clean, like | had been shot straight through 
the heart. And suddenly | knew—I understood why Cate had 
originally fought so hard to get me reassigned to a different 
mission, why | had been told not to enter the bunker, why | 
hadn’t been given any information on the prisoner himself. 
Not a name, not a description, and certainly no warning. 


Because the face | was looking at now was thinner, 
drawn, and battered, but it was one | knew—one that I—that 
|— 

Not him, | thought, feeling the world shift sideways 
under my feet. Not him. 


Seeing my reaction, he stood slowly, a rogue smile 
fighting past his grimace of pain. He struggled up to his feet 
and staggered toward me, looking torn, | thought, between 
relief and urgency. But the Southern lilt of his accent was as 
warm as ever, even if his voice was deeper, rougher, when 
he finally spoke. 


“Do l...look as pretty as | feel?” 


And | swear—! swear—|I felt time slide out from under 
me. 
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